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The World at Play 


The Challenge of Disarma- 
ment.—Judge Charles L. Mor- 
gan of Elizabeth, New Jersey, 
has suggested that President 
Harding’s Disarmament Con- 
ference brings a unique oppor- 
tunity and challenge to Com- 
munity Service groups through- 
out America. If limitation of 
armament is to be made success- 
ful America must express con- 
vincingly the spirit of peace and 
good-will. In many of the com- 
munities throughout the coun- 
try a large number of the races 
and nations of the earth are rep- 
resented. In the community we 
can demonstrate that these races 
can understand each other, that 
they can work happily together. 
Judge Morgan suggests that 
this is the prime meaning of 
Community Service. 

To the three urgent questions 
—War or Peace? Civilization 
Lost or Saved? Must our sons 
die in battle?—the answer must 
come through the spirit of the 
various communities throughout 
America and the forces repre- 
sented in Community Service 
have a large opportunity to 
train this spirit. 


The community’s response to 
this national challenge cannot 
be complete unless each individ- 
ual enroll himself for world 
peace and international good- 
will through helping first in his 
own community. 


Who Is My Neighbor?— 
Elizabeth, New Jersey, dis- 
tributed through schools, Sun- 
day schools, stores, the insignia 
of Community Service, and 
above in large type just the 
words, “Who is my neighbor?” 


A Friend in Need.—The 
community service workers in 
San Francisco, California, re- 
cently found a note slipped un- 
der the office door. It read as 
follows: 

“We, the undersigned, have 
just been released from the mili- 
tary disciplinary barracks on 
Alcatraz Island and we wanted 
to tell you how much Commun- 
ity Service with its entertain- 
ment meant to us while confined 
there. We hope that some day 
we may be in a position to show 
our appreciation in some man- 


” 


ner. 
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The San Francisco Commun- 
ity Service gives one or more 
entertainments each week to the 
Alcatraz prisoners. Similar en- 
tertainments are given at Mare 
Island prison and at the various 
military and naval posts in and 
about the bay. 


Playground Column.—To 
stimulate and maintain interest 
in playgrounds a column is be- 
ing devoted to their activities by 
several papers. Where compe- 
tition exists between  play- 
grounds it is especially popular. 
By announcing the season’s pro- 
gram in portions from time to 
time the children and parents 
are continually anticipating 
events. Each playground might 
have its reporter or staff to take 
care of news. Developing this 
staff may be made a part of the 
playground’s program. 


Colored Work in Joliet.— 
Community Service of Joliet, 
Illinois, has secured for the use 
of the colored people as a com- 
munity center one of the finest 
school buildings in the city. It 
is a big four story stone build- 
ing, well located and well suited 
for the activities and meetings 
of this group. 


Hand Work ‘Popular.—At 
Phoenixville, Pennsylvania, in- 
dustrial work is an important 
part of the program of the play- 
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grounds conducted by the Mu- 
nicipal Recreation Commission. 
Supplies of a general nature are 
provided free of charge, the 
children paying for the material 
they use in advanced hand work. 
The Superintendent of Recrea- 
tion buys the material and sells 
it to the children at cost. Chair 
caning has become a very popu- 
lar industry and the making of 
hammocks also had an import- 
ant part in last summer’s pro- 
gram. 

The Superintendent of Rec- 
reation, Mr. Frank Sutch, had 
made two dozen narrow 
benches, five feet long, costing 
about $2.50 a piece. In the 
center of each bench, the chil- 
dren drew a checker board and 
colored it with red and black 
ink. Checkers were made by 
sawing round sticks into small 
pieces. This is a simple device 
which any playground can eas- 
ily use. 


State Help for Playgrounds. 
—Recreation workers in Penn- 
sylvania are fortunate in having 
in the government of the State 
a department known as a Bu- 
reau of Municipalities from 
which they may obtain help in 
drafting plans for the laying out 
of playgrounds. This Bureau, 
established about five years ago, 
was first placed in the Depart- 
ment of Labor and Industry. 
Two years ago, it became a part 
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of the Department of Internal 
Affairs and was given broader 
functions. Any community 
wishing help in the laying out 
of playgrounds and of athletic 
fields may call upon the bureau 
which will send an expert to 
study the situation and present 
definite plans. 


Mothers-Check-Your-Babies 
Booth.—Less than a month 
ago the postmaster of Minne- 
apolis furnished subject matter 
for editorial columns by issuing 
an order that all rural mail car- 
riers in his district should use 
their parcel post scales for 
weighing babies when mothers 
requested it. 

Following this disclosure of 
the human element in the postal 
service comes a unique plan 
used at the Oregon Wasco 
County Fair in the form of a 
convenient checking system for 
little children. 

More than one hundred and 
fifty children were cared for 
in The Dalles Community Ser- 
vice ‘‘Mothers-Check-Your-Ba- 
bies Booth” at this fair. Babies 
only six months old were left to 
the very motherly care of the 
sixteen Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association girls who as- 
sisted in the work. 

The booth was a playroom 
with dolls, cradle, tiny rockers 
and chairs, books, balls and 
many other childish delights of 


playdom. The walls of the 
booth were of white muslin with 
a border of blue on which were 
colored pictures of babies from 
magazine covers. Games and 
story telling were features used 
in entertaining the children. 
Many mothers declared that 
the little ten by ten booth was 
the most important at the fair. 


Drama Study Course.—Just 
the thing many clubs have been 
looking for is the Drama League 
Study Course on Important 
Plays of the Seasons of 1919- 
1920 and 1920-1921. The book- 
let was compiled by Mrs. A. 
Starr Best and Alice M. Hous- 
ton. Outlines of plays were pro- 
vided by John Vandervoort 
Sloan, Theodore B. Hinckley, 
Ralph Farnsworth, Jack Ran- 
dall Crawford, Alice C. D. 
Riley, Walter Pritchard Eaton. 
The pamphlet may be purchased 
from The Drama League of 
America, 59 East Van Buren 
Street, Chicago, Illinois, at a 
cost of twenty-five cents per 
copy. 


Pleasing Festival in Clare- 
mont, New Hampshire.—Mo- 
nadnock Park Playground 
marked the close of summer ac- 
tivities with a festal day of 
dances and games, and exhibi- 
tions on the playground appa- 
ratus, closing with a Punch and 
Judy show. The girls in the 
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dances, dressed in white, with 
crepe paper head and wrist 
bands in rainbow colors, made 
a lovely picture. 


America’s Making. — The 
great pageant held in New York 
City from October 29 to Novem- 
ber eleventh is thus commented 
upon by a Community Service 
worker: 

By going early through the 
stage entrance, there was an op- 
portunity to observe the thirty 
odd different racial groups of 
the pageant actors, all in their 
native costumes; to hear them 
greet each other in every tongue 
save English, and to share their 
great zest and delight in the big 
community meet. 

Each group was definitely or- 
ganized and placed in the order 
of its participation in the pag- 
eant. Some of their members 
were on duty upstairs at the ex- 
position booths and _ sections, 
each of which we visited before 
the pageant. 

A few Icelanders stood in 
costume by their exhibit of a 
miniature farming community. 
An earnest young man, clad in 
Viking costume, proud of his 
part as Lief Ericson, said that 
there were not more than 100 
Icelanders within a fifty mile 
radius of New York, and about 
25 who lived in the city, and 
many: of them were meeting for 
the first time at this exposition. 
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They were also seeing those of 
other nationalities. He spoke 
with gratification of the exhibits 
in his booth, of which every de- 
tail was fashioned by Icelanders. 
He mentioned the agricultural 
work of his fellow countrymen 
in Minnesota and Dakota and 
spoke of the large colony in the 
west and of the fact that Ice- 
landers, for the most part, hoped 
to write great books and to paint 
great pictures. All of these Ice- 
landers seemed to be _ sweet, 
earnest, sincere people, frankly 
pleased at the high place given 
them, of the notice taken of 
them, and proud to tell of the 
accomplishments of their people 
in America. 

We found the same eager re- 
sponsiveness in the Greek, Ital- 
ian, Polish, Hungarian, Czecho- 
Slovak, Esthonian and some 
other groups. 

The entire exhibition is, in 
reality, nothing more or less 
than a demonstration of Com- 
munity Service principles, the 
very ideas, theories and prac- 
tices of our organization. Yet 
people are hailing, as new, 
epoch-making, and extraordin- 
ary, the very fact that these 
thirty-three racial groups are 
thus brought together in a big 
community festival. Every 
group, in the design and mak- 
ing of its exhibit, is given op- 
portunity for self-expression ab- 
solutely untrammeled and undi- 
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rected by the American hand. 
It is most significant to see how 
they emphasize to America the 
value and the quality of their 
race’s contribution to our coun- 


try. 


Save for Your Vacation.— 
With this slogan the Central 
Savings Bank of Oakland, Cali- 
fornia, presents to all who ask 
for it, a dime savings bank. 
With the bank goes a little fold- 
er describing the delights of the 
Oakland Recreation Camp. A 
two weeks’ outing may be en- 
joyed at the camp for twenty 
dollars for adults, eighteen dol- 
lars for children. By saving 
seventy-five cents a week from 
November first the vacationist 
will have on June 1, 1922, the 
cost of his vacation, including a 
little extra out of the four-per 
cent interest for fishing tackle 
or other equipment. It pays! 


Unique Features of the Bay 
City Fresh Air Camp.—The 
Fresh Air Camp at Bay City, 
supplementing the playground 
work, is open to children every 
day during the season except 
Saturday and Sunday. Milk in 
half pint bottles, with straws, is 
served to the children each day 
and lunches prepared for those 
who have not brought any. 

Saturday and Sunday have 
been put to excellent use in op- 
ening the camp to tired mothers 


and their children, giving them 
a restful outing. In addition to 
daytime groups at the camp 
there have been overnight hik- 
ers, weekenders, and family 
groups. 


Nature Study Courses.—The 
rural school leaflets issued by 
the College of Agriculture at 
Cornell University contain val- 
uable help for leaders of nature 
study groups. The September 
issue, a teachers’ number, con- 
tains a series of very complete 
outlines of earth study, life of 
water ways, woody and non- 
woody plants, mammal study, 
insects and their kin, and bird 
study. This bulletin, as well as 
other bulletins in this series, 
contains a great deal of help for 
men and women who are taking 
groups of young people out on 
hikes or nature study expedi- 
tions. 


Rural Lecture Course—Mus- 
kegon County, Michigan, Com- 
munity Service is arranging for 
a course of ten lectures and en- 
tertainments to be given in eight 
different places this winter. The 
lecturers and entertainers will 
be Muskegon County people. 
The cost of the course will be 
$200 for each township desiring 
it. 


No Trouble to Get a Rope.— 
At Kabango in the Belgian Con- 
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go about two weeks travel 
through the jungle from the rail- 
road terminus in a _ country 
where cannibalism is still prac- 
tised, a playground has been 
opened by the Methodist mis- 
sionary with whom the Sacra- 
mento Church Federation’s Mis- 
sionary Exportation of the 
American Playgro1d Commit- 
tee has been cooperating. 

As the station was too far 
from the railroad to bring in ap- 
paratus it was necessary to make 
it. When the negro boys and 
girls were told about the tug- 
of-war, they secured a rope by 
running out into the jungle, 
climbing one of the forest trees, 
and cutting off a hanging vine. 


Badge Tests in Australia.— 
Major T. H. Holt, Supervisor 
Central School, Physical and 
and Recreational Training, 
Army Headquarters, Victoria 
Barracks, Melbourne, Australia, 
writes: 

“With reference to the athletic 
tests: I think they are very good 
and have strongly recommended 
them to the Education Depart- 
ment of Victoria and I sincerely 
hope the idea will appeal to 
them and be adopted through- 
out Australia.” 


Children’s Play Festival at 
the Foot of the Rockies.— 
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Every Thursday is Children’s 
Day at Columbia Gardens, a 
beautiful park at the foot of the 
Rocky Mountains owned by 
former Senator W. A. Clark. 
Here children of Butte, Mon- 
tana, can play on a well-equipped 
playground, go wading in a wad- 
ing pool and participate in games, 
athletic tests and folk dancing 
under competent instructors. 
Transportation to and from Butte 
and seven instructors are fur- 
nished by Mr. Clark. About 
4,000 children take part in this 
weekly play day. 

The last day of the year 1s 
a big play festival. This year 
over 12,000 looked on while chil- 
dren of all ages took part in a 
“Festival of Nations.” The 
boys and girls under eight gave 
a dance of greeting followed by 
folk dances. There was a Nor- 
wegian Mountain March by girls 
between eight and fourteen, a 
tumbling drill by the boys, a 
minuet by the little tots; a Dutch 
dance called “Hansel and Gretel” 
and other dances appropriate to 
the occasion, all in costume and all 
beautifully danced. The pro- 
gram closed with American 
dances including a Yankee 
Doodle Polka and a “Dance of 
the Star Maidens.” The final 
number was the formation of a 
shield by 200 children dressed 
in red, white and blue. 














Feeding the Spirit of Childhood* 


Joseru LEE 


President Playground and Recreation Association of America 


Once on entering a class room of the eighth grade of a Boston 
school (that is to say of children about fourteen years old) the 
first thing I saw was a boy and girl sitting side by side on chairs 
on the teacher’s desk and another boy with a very serious count- 
enance making them a solemn address. I was informed by the 
teacher that the two children on the desk were Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella and the boy addressing them was Columbus. I was gratified 
not only at having this inner view of a historical event of some im- 
portance but at seeing that in Boston the facility and habit of 
dramatic presentation was being preserved into the shyest age 
of adolescence. 

I think this episode is characteristic of the better kind of 
American school and that it represents a real appreciation of the 
fact that children ought above all to be exercised in the humanities, 
that is to say in those forms of skill and knowledge that enable 
them to express the essential and higher instincts of human nature, 
including the love of the beautiful in all forms of art. 


DraMATIC TRAINING SHOULD BEGIN IN THE KINDERGARTEN 


Dramatic training should begin in the kindergarten where it 
is simply the direction into the most significant channels of the 
natural tendency of all children between three and six years old 
to represent all their thoughts through the medium of impersona- 
tion—and should continue throughout their schooling and in- 
deed through life. 

In another Boston school I saw some children in the first 
grade (those just above the kindergarten age) acting the dramatic 
little nursery story of Jack and the Beanstalk and the experience 
should go on from the fairy story—The Sleeping Beauty, Cinderella 
and the other universal child’s stories up to more realistic per- 
formances such as the historical scene that I have spoken of. 

I believe young people above school age are getting a great 
deal out of the present wave of interest in the drama that is going 





* Prepared for the Spanish Bulletin of the Pan American Union. 
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over the country, a notable instance of which is the teaching of 
dramatics by a commission appointed by the University of South 
Dakota and financed by the state in the demonstrations it gives 
in country towns of how to put on a little play in a barn or 
schoolhouse. 


PAGEANTS A VALUABLE MANIFESTATION OF THE DRAMATIC SPIRIT 


Pageants are another valuable manifestation of the dramatic 
spirit, but they are something more than dramatic, or else they 
are dramatic partly in the kindergarten sense. The grownup 
people who take part in them are being interested not merely in 
presenting a spectacle to others but in themselves partaking of 
the lives of their own ancestors, much as the children of the 
kindergarten age will play Mamma. A pageant, in other words, 
might be a success without any spectators at all, though in that 
case it would lose part of its value which is of the scenic and ar- 
tistic sort. 

I saw this summer a pageant in the little seaside suburban 
town of Cohasset, Massachusetts. The scene was laid in a little 
secluded inner harbor. We all sat on a hillside and saw John 
Smith, the discoverer of a large part of America and (what we 
all thought more important) of Cohasset, emerge from behind 
a little island, standing up in the stern of a large whaleboat rowed 
by several sturdy English sailors. We witnessed his meeting 
with the Indians, a quarrel that arose, and the Indians shooting 
a few arrows at him as he and his sailors disappeared. We saw 
the first minister of the town with his Puritan flock; young swains 
riding into town to get married with their brides-elect sitting be- 
hind them on pillions ; a dance of sea nymphs in the green and pur- 
ple of their native waves; an English dance by youths and maid- 
ens of the colonial time; the old merchants of the town who in 
early days traded independently with India and China; the sailors 
and fishermen, and the soldiers of our various wars, including the 
last. Altogether it was a very pretty scene and gave us all, par- 
ticipants and spectators, a better realization of the little stream of 
civilization which it is our turn to send along. 


Music As A MEANS oF INDIVIDUAL AND Patriotic CULTIVATION 


Music is another form of education which seems to me of 
great importance. The war taught us to use singing as a great 
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fusing medium, and though our war songs, owing to their inferior 
quality, are practically all dead, the idea and something of the 
habit still survive. I believe that, with the selection of better 
music and with the preparation of community choruses for special 
occasions and celebrations like Christmas and the Fourth of July,— 
the separate units throughout the city all learning the same songs, 
with some central directing power to see that they all sing them 
in the same way—there is much value in community singing as a 
means of individual and patriotic cultivation. 

But the crucial point here, and I suppose everywhere, is the 
teaching of music in the schools. What is needed in this country 
(I cannot speak for any other) is more attention to the teaching 
of music itself through the singing of beautiful songs, and less 
attention to teaching notation, reading at sight and other things 
that can be done with music, which though important to those 
desiring advanced insruction, should follow, and not precede, an 
acquaintance with the thing itself. 

The teaching of music in the schools ought to be with an eye 
to encouraging singing on social occasions in volunteer organiza- 
tions and in the home. The success of school music is to be 
measured not in the school but outside. At present the school 
graduate, as a musician, is like a watch that will go only as long as 
you keep on winding it. 

But what is the use of my writing to South American people 
about music? It is like a hen undertaking to give ducks a cor- 
respondence course in how to swim. 


SoctaL MEETINGS IN ScHOoL BUILDINGS 


Young people cannot always be at home. A most important 
thing that we are doing in school buildings and in all kinds of 
organizations is carrying on social meetings for young men and 
women. They are going to meet somewhere—and they ought to— 
and it is better they should meet under good conditions. At the 
school centers the meetings are very often in the form of parties 
given by a girls’ club to their young men friends or by a young 
men’s club to their young women friends. In this way the esprit 
de corps of the club creates a standard which the individuals are 
held up to. The people in charge of the center see that things are 
properly conducted and that the wrong kind of people are not ad- 
mitted. 
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There are a great many dances stimulated by Community 
Service organizations—for instance those to which soldiers and 
sailors are invited—at which all the girls come on regular invi- 
tations under the charge of capable hostesses who are responsible 
for the girls not only at the party but for their getting safely 
home. They are there not merely as police or chaperons but to 
make everybody welcome, introduce young men to partners, en- 
courage the bashful, and to make the party a success for everyone. 
These organizations usually provide for dancing lessons and by 
tactful suggestions, to which most young men and women are 
found eagerly receptive, are improving both manners and the 
style of dancing. 


PiLay AS EssEntTIAL AS AIR TO THE CHILD 


I have not said anything about my own special hobby—chil- 
dren’s playgrounds. What would become of a kitten that did not 
play? It would be like a fire that did not burn. There would be 
nothing left. The same is true of a child. Play is life to him, 


and growth. It is as essential as air and food and embodies 
nature’s own scheme of education. 

There ought to be playgrounds in all the school yards, which 
should be kept open all the time for the little children, and bigger 
playgrounds for the bigger boys and girls, and these playgrounds 
ought to be conducted by trained leaders who know what children 
want and what they need, and especially when their need is to 
be let alone. There is a foolish notion that a leader destroys the 
child’s initiative, but does it destroy the grownup initiative to be 
taught dancing or singing or playing a musical instrument? Of 
course it enlarges it by giving it new fields in which to exercise. 

But children’s play can never all be provided on playgrounds. 
In our zeal we often say uncomplimentary things about the street, 
but a cross street in which there are not too many automobiles 
and in which automobiles ought never to have the right of way 
over children often makes the best playground, especially for little 
children. A street in a crowded quarter, with the mothers looking 
out of their windows and calling for Jakie or Rebecca when oc- 
casion demands, often seems like a part of the ideal city prophe- 
sied by Zechariah: “And the streets of the city shall be full of boys 
and girls playing in the streets thereof.” 

And thefte are spare lots that ought to be developed by the city 
park department through the putting in at least of sand boxes for 
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the little children and benches for their mothers to sit and watch 
them. 

These would probably need no supervision. But all others do 
need it. Supervised play is indeed the solution of the problem of 
the city child—a necessity of the child even in the country. 

I have spoken of the sand box for little children. It is as- 
tonishing how universally children like to play in the sand. I 
don’t know whether it is an inheritance from the million years or 
so that our amphibious ancestors must have passed on the beach 
on their way from sea to land, or what the reason is. I suppose 
it is because sand is easily plastic to children’s hands, and can be 
used both for digging and for making houses and all kinds of other 
things. At all events there ought to be a sand box on every play- 
ground for little children and one in the yard of every home. 


Tue HoME THE First AND Best ScHOOL 


I have not room to tell what I think the home ought to be in 
education, but of course it is the first and best school of every child. 
His mother is his first playfellow as well as his first playground 
and apparatus. Fathers who know how to play with their children 
are making the best contribution they will ever make toward their 
bringing up. It would be a good thing for everybody to read 
Roosevelt’s Letters to his Children and see the terms of intimacy 
and mutual confidence on both sides and to remember the opinion 
of this apostle of the strenuous life that playing with the children 
is the best form of exercise. 

Mothers ought especially to know (what many women find 
it difficult to learn) that mischief in a growing boy or girl is not 
a sign of especial inspiration of the Devil, but that it is largely 
the pursuit of science and partly also that assertion of the child’s 
own nature, which means the growth of all that will be respected 
in him when he grows up. Parents who can get the law observed 
with a minimum punishment, and who will follow Froebel’s maxim 
of living with their children will be the chief educational institu- 
tien in any country. 

Speaking of science, all children are by nature scientists, 
especially during their most troublesome period. Indeed the two 
least popular characteristics of childhood, mischief and asking ques- 
tions, are direct manifestations of the scientific spirit. The time- 
honored way of dealing with these manifestations—to discourage 
them as much as possible and substitute a study of meaningless 
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words in a book for these first-hand contacts with real things and 
for feeding the curiosity arising out of them—is not the best. 
Freedom to experiment within limits that preserve the child’s life 
and limbs and the household furniture, together with a serious 
interest in his mental gropings, afford a better method. Very 
few children bring their real problems to their parents. The first 
joking answer to a vital inquiry, the first “run away and play, 
dear” have been enough. 


CHILDREN’S MusEUMS 


Next to intelligent and interested parents one of the best pro- 
visions to meet this scientific hunger in the child is through 
children’s museums, in which interesting specimens of plants, and 
animals and stones and other fascinating objects of the child’s 
world are supplied in such a way that so far as possible he can 
touch and handle them, and in which he can learn something of 
their history from little talks by specialists and from the replies 
of well-instructed attendants whose business it is to answer ques- 
tions. 

Another way of meeting children’s scientific hunger and the 
demands of their creative and imaginative nature at the same time 
are in children’s rooms in public libraries, rooms in which they 
can, themselves, take down their favorite picture books, or find their 
own book of fairy stories for themselves. With a sympathetic 
woman in charge such a room may be to all the children in the 
neighborhood what their uncle’s library might have been to chil- 
dren more fortunately placed. There must be pictures round the 
walls, showing birds and animals and historic characters, each so 
far as possible telling some interesting story. 


STORYTELLING FOR THE IMAGINATION 


Storytelling is indeed the great means of developing the 
child’s imagination, the faculty by means of which his life is first 
lived experimentally and through the exercise of which the pre- 
liminary sketch of his career, and of each episode in it, is first 
produced. Our life and every action of our life is first imagined. 
Imagination is character in the making, action in the soft, the first 
adumbration of what the man is going to be and do. To control 
this stream is to deal with the river at its source and determines 
very largely what the issue shall become. Children sitting round 
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SOCIAL DECAY AND REGENERATION 


the table in the evening, listening to their mother’s stories, or read- 
ing the fascinating myths of heroism and patriotic self-devotion, 
are acquiring the ideals that will afford the emotional basis of their 
future action and pass judgment upon them throughout their lives. 
There are two sources of every act: the expression of the spirit, 
personality, on the one hand, and considerations of the practical 
possibilities upon the other—science and imagination. Life is th: 
meeting of these elements. It is in their right cultivation that all 
true education must consist. 





Social Decay and Regeneration 


Havelock Ellis writing of Social Decay and Regeneration by 
R. Austin Freman, says: 

“We are here shown what a machine age actually means. The 
machine, which was meant to be the slave of man, its master, 
becomes itself the master and man its slave. The time-saving device 
destroys leisure. The whole process is accompanied by increasing 
degradation not only in the products of machinery, but in the man 
and in the society which has responsibility for them. 

“Of course, it is directly clear to all that we cannot turn back the 
hands of the clock and do away with the machine age. It is sig- 
nificant, however, that you cannot pick up a magazine or a book 
without seeing some reference nowadays to the immediate neces- 
sity of considering the effect of the present machine age upon the 
life of men and women in our modern world.” 

The New York Times, October 2, 1921, in commenting on this 
book states : 

“The conditions of human life are adjusted to the needs of the 
machine and not to the needs of man. The evolution of the ma- 
chine drives man out of his field of activities, replacing his brains 
and his skill with its automatic labors. Not only has the machine 
reduced him from the position of master to that of slave, but the 
machine is consuming him and destroying his civilization.” 

With this great challenge in the air in America at the present 
time, the whole question is whether Community Service has within 
its group men and women with sufficient power to help our American 
civilization make the necessary readjustment in this machine age. 
Are we equal to our task? 
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A Duty in the Unemployment Crisis 
October 19, 1921 


To Chairmen of Community Service Committees 

I want to call your attention to the enclosed exchange of cor- 
respondence between Mr. Hoover and myself. I do not know that 
I can add in this letter to you any words that will further em- 
phasize the importance of the morale-building service which Com- 
munity service can render at this time. It should give us cour- 
age to “carry on” our own service in these difficult times. 

May I, however, ask your cooperation particularly in the re- 
quest which Mr. Hoover makes of us? He and we, of course, 
both appreciate that this economic situation is not within the field 
of Community Service leisure-time work. Nevertheless it has 
seemed to me that in this unemployment crisis we should all be 
willing to render such service as we can to Mr. Hoover and the 
President’s Conference and to the men and women who are out 
of work in our country. Therefore, if you or someone can call 
upen the mayor in accordance with Mr. Hoover’s request and 
offer personal service to the Community Unemployment Committee 
in accordance with his suggestion, I shall greatly appreciate your 
cooperation and I believe the public interest will be served. 

Sincerely yours 
(Signed) JoserH Leer, 
President 
COPY 
Community Service (Incorporated) 
1 Madison Avenue 
New York City 
October 14, 1921 
Hon. Herbert Hoover 
Chairman, President’s Conference on Unemployment 
Washington, D. C. 
My dear Mr. Hoover 

We have observed with great interest the well planned efforts 
of the President’s Conference on Unemployment to meet the 
emergency situation and especially your efforts to secure in each 
community a well organized representative committee appointed 
by the mayor to centralize the community’s responsibility for un- 
employment relief. 
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A DUTY IN THE UNEMPLOYMENT CRISIS 


This problem, it seems to us, has three main phases. First, 
the need for work. Second, failing this, the need for food, clothes 
and shelter. Third, the constant need for courage, sympathy, and 
“morale’—the need to let the workers know that while industry 
for economic reasons has no present need for them as workers, 
yet the community—while making every effort to secure work for 
its members—does value them as fellow citizens and human beings. 

Our organization, as you know, is dedicated to community 
organization for providing all kinds of opportunities for the con- 
structive use of leisure time. In these days when there is altogether 
too much leisure time, we believe communities should make every 
effort—first, of course, to find the jobs—but also without fail to 
provide many and varied and enheartening opportunities for leisure 
time occupations—(games of all kinds, community singing, neigh- 
borhood parties)—activities worthwhile, enjoyable, morale-build- 
ing, which, carried on by the community, will make men feel that 
the community—provided it is also looking for work for the work- 
ers—cares. 

We should be glad if the leadership which you and your col- 
leagues are giving in this unemployment crisis should recognize 
and emphasize the importance of this phase of the problem. We 
are happy to pledge our every effort to lend assistance in this field. 

There are local Community Service committees in about two 
hundred communities now, and so far as our leadership of these 
completely independent groups is accepted by them they will all 
lend every possible aid in this direction. 

If there are any other ways in which such a group of leisure 
time organizations can assist in this work, we shall be glad to help 
as far as we can. Sincerely yours 

(Signed) JoseruH LEE, 
President 
COPY 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
Office of the Secretary 
WASHINGTON 
Mr. Joseph Lee, October 15, 1921 
President, Community Service, 
1 Madison Avenue, 
New York City 
Dear Mr. Lee: 
I am indeed glad to have your letter of October 14th, and to 
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A DUTY IN THE UNEMPLOYMENT CRISIS 


note the suggestions it contains. While, of course, the primary 
necessity is for work as a result of increased activity, I agree with 
you heartily as to the need for the morale-building effort which you 
believe local Community Service organizations are able to give 
in those communities where they are organized and which some 
group in every community should especially at this time be organized 
to give. I remember very well the effective work which War Camp 
Community Service did in building up military and community 
morale during the war. The present war is a war on unemployment 
and we need and are very glad to have the cooperation of Community 
Service. 

I am wondering if you cannot give us further help through the 
Community Service organizations in the local communities. I under- 
stand that you have no organic or authoritative relationship to these 
local groups, and that they are organized not at all for economic or 
industrial purposes but for the better use of the leisure time of the 
community. 

Would it not be possible, however, for you to suggest to the 
chairman of each local Community Service Committee who will in 
practically all cases, I suppose, be a strong community-minded citizen, 
that either he himself or some good live wire, with power in the 
community, designated by him call on the mayor and offer him as- 
sistance, and offer also a willingness to help make the mayor’s com- 
mittee an even more useful, active, effective working committee on 
this unemployment. As you know, the President has asked each 
mayor in the larger cities to form a community committee to deal 
actively with this unemployment problem. It should be a great en- 
couragement and stimulus to the mayor—many times overburdened 
with many responsibilities—to find active, self-starting, citizen sup- 
port and leadership ready to work with him on this big problem. 
Similar assistance from other national groups locally organized and 
working in other fields would be of equal help to the mayor and his 
committee and is being secured. 

If in this way your organization can help us it will be appre- 
ciated. Meanwhile be sure we value your cooperation in your own 
field of morale-building, leisure-time work and will gladly emphasize 
the importance of this phase of the problem in our suggestions to 
local committees. ; 

Yours faithfully, 
(Signed) Hersert Hoover 
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If Main Street Had Community Service 


KENNETH S. CLARK 


Community Service (Incorporated) 


If Carol Kennicott, the heroine of Sinclair Lewis’s Main Street, 
had been a Community Service organizer, would she not have 
been more successful in creating a better Gopher Prairie? Or 
rather if Carol had had the technique of community organization 
would not the novelist have been able to tell a different story? In 
considering these questions, we must bear in mind first of all that 
Carol was not a community organizer. She was merely a wife. 
Although with a more than fair education, she had no special 
training except as a librarian—too seclusive a work to give her a 
sense of broad community contacts. Furthermore, she did not 
go to Gopher Prairie with a view to affecting it in any way what- 
soever. She merely went there as a doctor’s wife, and it was her 
revulsion of feeling at close acquaintance with the town that made 
her want to change it. 

In considering Main Street from the point of view of missed 
opportunities for community organization, we must remember that 
the author did not intend it to be a study in anything of the kind. 
He was chiefly painting a picture of Main Streets, great or small, 
as to the lack of a sense of beauty and to the standardized thinking 
that were to be encountered so generally within their populations. 

Taking up the novel, we may determine Carol Kennicott’s 
sins of omission and commission as a potential community organ- 


izer. 
Wuy Dip Sue Fai? 


First of all, Carol failed because she was a reformer—an 
iconoclast. She expressed this when she said to Guy Pollock— 
“We want our Utopia now.” She applied the idea to Main Street, 
without being willing to peg away at a gradual process. As Vida 
Sherwin told her—‘You are not a sound reformer at all. You are 
an impossibilist and give up too easily . . . You want perfec- 
tion all at once.” At one point Carol recognized this tendency 
within her when she berated herself: “Stop this fever of reforming 
everything! I will be satisfied with the library.” 
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IF MAIN STREET HAD COMMUNITY SERVICE 


Vida unconsciously expressed a Community Service principle 
when she asked her, “Don’t you think it would be better to work 
with existing agencies?” All throughout the book runs the phrase 
“Reform the town,” or “Liberalize the town.” Never did her mind 
start with the existing facilities and work toward a gradual better- 
ment. Said Vida “You have to work from the inside with what 
we have, rather than from the outside with foreign ideas.” 

Second, Carol did not succeed because she was patronizing. 
Having once registered mentally her complete disapproval of 
Gopher Prairie, she never was able to see any redeeming qualities 
on which she could build her structure of liberalization, nor did she 
have any compunction about showing her distaste for its unlovely 
qualities. After all, a community organizer must be a chameleon. 
He must take his color from the town in which he is situated. Al- 
though he may see wherein it may be less lovely than certain other 
cities, he must take his canons of taste from those that obtain in 
that particular town. It is up to him to proceed affirmatively rather 
than negatively—that is, he must concentrate upon the good quali- 
ties and develop them, rather than go about attacking the unlovely 
qualities like a Don Quixote tilting at the wind mills. 

Third, Carol failed to succeed because she was frequently 
tactless. Some of the things which she attempted could have been 
brought about if she had approached the matter with both tact 
and indirection. For instance, in a church-going community such 
as Gopher Prairie, it was stupid of her to have made the remark 
that she did at the meeting of the Thanatopsis Club: “Don’t you 
think that we already get enough of the Bible in our churches and 
Sunday Schools?” At once she alienated the good will of certain 
people. On the other hand, she showed how tactful she could be 
in her visit to Miss Villets, when in reply to the latter’s self-depre- 
ciation, she said, “You are much too modest, and I am going to 
tell Vida so.”” Her diplomacy won a point. 


Some oF Her Errors 


Now let us take some of Carol’s experiences, more or less 
chronologically, and see wherein she did what she ought not to 
have done, and left undone what she ought to have done. In the 
first place, she made an error of judgment in the way in which 
she handled the inability of her Gopher Prairie companions to 
play. Carol saw the conditions clearly enough at Sam Clark’s 
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IF MAIN STREET HAD COMMUNITY SERVICE 


party when she discovered that “conversation did not exist in 
Gopher Prairie.” As Lewis describes her impression—‘“They sat 
up with gaiety as with a corpse.” The utility of food in the ab- 
sence of real conversation was revealed to her upon the announce- 
ment of “The eats,” when “they could escape from themselves.” 
She naturally rebelled against the stereotyped “stunts,” which cer- 
tain persons inflicted upon the assembly at each gathering. Her 
attitude toward this was a repressive one. Instead of helping the 
different people to learn new stunts (material for which she could 
have readily sent for), she attempted to repress the stunts entirely. 

Carol once more adopted the wrong tactics at her own party, 
where she was reconvinced that “they had lost the power of play 
as well as the power of impersonal thought.” When after squelch- 
ing the incipient stunts, she instituted the playing of games, her 
choice of a game was too outlandish for a group with such a con- 
ventional background. This game of “Sheeps and Wolves,” with 
its lost shoes, shocked the group out of their complacency, but it 
was so bizarre that when they looked back upon the experience, 
they were semi-ashamed of having gone through it. The result 
was that they never would want to play the game or a similar 
game again. Through this error, she prevented the adoption of 
social games in Gopher Prairie as a relaxation that might have been 
a godsend within this circle where there was so little original think- 
ing. 

Carol’s Chinese housewarming party was wrongly conceived 
from the point of its acting as a permanent lubricant in the creaky 
social machinery of Gopher Prairie. The party in fact was designed 
as if it had been for the gratification of sophisticated pleasure- 
seekers at Newport or in Greenwich Village who had exhausted all 
the known sensations of social amusement. The Gopher Prairie-ites 
had manifestly not reached that point. Their social life was still so 
unruffled that in the words of Juanita Haydock, a St. Patrick’s 
Day bridge party would be “awfully cunning and original.” Carol’s 
Chinese evening with its Chinatown food was unnecessarily novel 
for Gopher Prairie. Above all, her Chinese garb, with its trousers, 
broke the sartorial rule of doing in Rome what the Romans do. 
The aftermath was that the persons who were at the party were 
both disillusioned and shocked. As a result when in the following 
week the Chet Dashaways gave a party, “the circle of mourners 


kept its place all evening, and Dave Dyer did the stunt of the Nor- 
wegian and the hen.” 
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IF MAIN STREET HAD COMMUNITY SERVICE 


Had Carol been familiar with the activities of Community 
Service, she might have made her housewarming program out as 
follows: It might have had some picturesque character such as 
would have been in keeping with the background; some interesting 
games would have been played; the group could have had com- 
munity singing around the piano, some of the “talented” people 
might have been coached in new stunts; and a few charades or 
other simple forms of dramatics might have been arranged in an 
impromptu way. The consequence would have been that the some- 
what vacuous minded group would have been able to “escape from 
themselves” in such a natural spontaneous way that on the next 
occasion they would have said “let us go and do likewise.” 

In her attempts to organize winter sports in Gopher Prairie, 
Carol possibly labored with the wrong set. If, as Lewis says, “The 
village people long for the elegance of city recreations almost as 
much as the cities long for village sports,” this applies only to the 
married set. It is hardly possible that the young people yearned 
for bridge tables in a community where skating and skiing were so 
freely possible. When Carol found, however, that her married 
companions could not be lured more than once into skating and 
sledding parties, she might well have transferred her attentions to 
the young people from the high school whom she might have helped 
to arrange effectively supervised parties. 


SHE FariLep at Home, Too 


Carol’s faculty for not meeting people upon their own mental 
level was exemplified by her attempts to make her husband a lover 
of the best poetry. After his statement that he liked Whitcomb 
Riley and part of Longfellow and Tennyson she might have led 
him on gradually to the poets that she preferred. She could have 
read to him first the style of verse that he appreciated, and then 
given him now and then a bit of something palatable to him, but of 
more poetic content. He would then progress imperceptibly in 
poetic appreciation. 

The same fault appeared in her first visit to the Thanatopsis 
Club. While she rightly looked askance at their covering all the 
English poets in one meeting, she adopted the wrong tactics in at- 
tempting to persuade them to take up the poets in detail in the 
next year’s program. Inasmuch as she was an outsider, and these 
women were so complacently satisfied with their superficial study 
of literature, it was impolitic for her to broach at once her sug- 
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IF MAIN STREET HAD COMMUNITY SERVICE 


gestion that they devote the next year entirely to the poets. It 
would have been more efficacious if she had fallen in with their 
scheme, and had then worked from the bottom upward to improve 
their programs from week to week. For instance, through her 
better knowledge of literature and her skill as a librarian she could 
have aided the various women to make their papers and discussions 
less superficial and more truly cultural. When once such improve- 
ment in the discussion had been effected, she might lead the club 
in the following year to lay out its programs along intensive lines. 
She had time to wait for such gradual development, as she was not 
a community organizer with but a brief period given for showing 
results. 

Again in her attitude to the local movie show, Carol merely 
criticized where she might have helped to better the style of picture 
shown. She could have won the populace away from bathing suit 
comedies by consulting the manager, and finding out from what 
film rental agency he secured his supply of films. She could have 
then suggested a list of worth while films of popular appeal that the 
manager might submit to the agency and request that these be 
booked for his theatre. 


THE Woks oF THE Dramatic CLUB 


In no other activity so much as in her dramatic club, did 
Carol show her impracticability. In this field she tried to super- 
impose a foreign idea upon the group. Raymond Wutherspoon 
had told her about the minstrel show which the Knights of Pythias 
had put on the year before. In him she found a soul afire with 
the dramatic fever. Did she make her plans in keeping with the 
aspirations of Ramie and others whom she might have drawn upon 
for her talent? Far from it. She had a propitious start on the 
evening when the playing of charades spontaneously led her to sug- 
gest that they give a play. However, her visit to the Little Theatre 
in Minneapolis led her off on a highbrow side-track. A Dunsany 
play, she reflected, would be too difficult for the Gopher Prairie 
association. She would let them compromise on Shaw—on 
“Androcles and the Lion,” which had just been published. 
“Androcles and the Lion” for the first attempt of a small-town 


Carol could not complain of the dramatic material with which 
she had to work, considering the size of the town, since she had 
a play-reading committee of no mean calibre, composed of Vida 
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Sherwin, Guy Pollock, Raymie, Juanita Haydock, and herself. Had 
Carol suggested to this committee—at the start—a play which was 
within the scope of their group and had she sold the idea to them, 
there would have been no room for the divergences of opinion 
that made the choice so difficult. 

Carol showed her lack of training in preparing for the play, but 
that could have been overcome had she been more discreet. Ama- 
teurs are not ready to yield to the authority of a director in such 
a venture unless they feel that the director knows what he is talking 
about. Even though Carol had to send for manuals of play-produc- 
tion, she might have passed as an authority had she concealed from 
the others the fact of her possessing these. Once they had borrowed 
the books, they became, in their own minds, as real an authority as 
she—thereupon discipline vanished. In directing amateur dram- 
atics one cannot be as caustic as Carol was and retain the affection 
of the performers, a certain amount of which is essential. Further- 
more, she overdid the high-art phase of their task in her reference 
to “the holiness of making a beautiful thing.” She should have 
been satisfied with a good journeyman performance of the “Girl 
from Kankakee,” without worrying about the beauty. Once that 
was accomplished, she could lead the group on to work up more 
real beauty. 

Carol was impolitic in broaching too soon the idea of giving 
another play the next year. Once the performance had been given 
to the applause of the townsfolk, the enthusiasm in that applause 
would have spurred them on to fresh deeds the next year. To 
broach the matter amid the tremors of the performance was sui- 
cidal. 

When she saw the insufficiency and unsuitability of the town’s 
rest-room, Carol might have handled the situation more practically 
than by merely making such a room a part of her visioned town 
hall. She had learned that the expense of the rest-room was borne 
jointly by the Thanatopsis Club and by the city council. Knowing 
the attitude of the townspeople toward the farmers, who chiefly 
used the rest-room, she doubtless despaired of getting them to do 
any more along this line. Could she not, however, have enlisted 
the interest of the farm women themselves? She could have formed 
them into an auxiliary committee for brightening up the rest-room. 
The original donors of it would not have objected to its being thus 
cared for by its real users. Such a joint service might have been 
the means of drawing the town and farm people together. 
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IF MAIN STREET HAD COMMUNITY SERVICE 


These instances of what Carol did wrongly will probably suffice. 
Now let us draw up a program that she might have developed had 
she been familiar with Community Service technique. 


Wuat SHE Micut Have Done 


First of all, Carol should not have been the community organ- 
izer herself—that is, not the permanent executive secretary. Vida 
Sherwin showed the necessary qualifications for that post. Es- 
pecially, she had the knack of pegging away at a task until it was 
accomplished, as shown by her final putting through of the new 
school building. Although her horizon was not broad, she saw 
clearly according to the light that was given to her. Nor should 
Carol have been chairman of the local executive committee. That 
should have been delegated to one of the men, someone who stood 
well in the community and who had sufficient energy. Guy Pol- 
lock might have been suitable, if he could have been drawn out of 
his seclusion. Carol herself would have served best as the power 
behind the throne. She could have been the source of ideas. These 
would have been put forward best through the mouth of someone 
else. Carol was too much of an innate outsider. Though of the 
town, she was still almost as much of a stranger as a community 
organizer would be. 

Now as to her program. First of all, would come the finances. 
She took an absolute wrong course in such appeals for funds as 
she did make. For instance, when she buttonholed Eli Dawson, 
she could have induced him to make a reasonable gift to the cause 
had she put up a sensible proposition instead of suggesting that he 
head a fund to rebuild the whole town. Had she picked out some- 
thing specific and something with which Mr. Dawson would have 
had sympathy, she could doubtless have persuaded him to make a 
substantial gift. 

She overlooked a remarkable opportunity in the visit of Percy 
Bresnahan. He had shown his generosity when during the prepara- 
tion for the dramatic productions, he had sent a check for one 
hundred dollars, without ever having been asked for the money. 
Furthermore, he had shown some public spirit during his visit by 
his gifts to the village priest and to the Baptist minister, the latter 
being for Americanization work. Lewis takes pains to describe the 
sex attraction that Carol had for Bresnahan. Without depart- 
ing from her demeanor of aloofness toward him, Carol might have 
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utilized his interest to persuade him to make a gift to the town, 
commensurate with the mutual affection between himself and the 
citizens. Of course, she should have first picked out a specific pur- 
pose for which the money should have been used. Bresnahan’s 
liking for an active life would have made a community house with 
a complete gymnasium, bowling alleys, an appealing cause for 
which to ask his help. It could have borne a name which would 
have tickled his not inconsiderable vanity. His gift would have 
been on the basis of the town’s raising a certain proportion of the 
amount in addition. 

Through such sources as the Bresnahan and Dawson gifts, 
Carol might have secured the equipment necessary for her com- 
munity development. She would not have attempted to combine in 
one building all the features that she had planned for her Georgian 
city hall. Possibly the Dawson fund would have gone toward a 
suitable municipal building with a court room, a jail (which she 
had so tenderly omitted), a farm bureau, and other really civic 
agencies. In the Bresnahan Community Club, she would have lo- 
cated the rest-room and model kitchen, a combined theatre and ball 
room, a gymnasium, and possibly the library (providing that the 
latter was not cared for in the new school building). 

Now as to the activities:—Carol would have developed her 
first love, the dramatic association, which would have effective stage 
equipment in the new community club. Pending the erection of 
that building, the club could be developed along the lines of acting 
improvement, rather than in the channels of technical and mechan- 
ical perfection. Bills of one act plays could be given in the nearby 
communities, which might in time be stimulated to exchange talent 
with Gopher Prairie. 


Wuy Dipn’t SHE Becin With Music 


Evidently Carol’s taste did not lean toward music. One hears 
almost nothing of her considering music as a means of making her 
town more beautiful. Surely there must have been some germs 
of musical talent. Raymond Wutherspoon told her of the band and 
of its leader, Del Snafflin, who was “such a good musician.” Ray- 
mie himself played the cornet in the band. He also sang. There 
was doubtless music in the churches that could be developed and 
used in the community at large. The musical talent that was re- 
vealed in the minstrel show might be gathered together with some 
of the church singers, and an operetta performance might be the 
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IF MAIN STREET HAD COMMUNITY SERVICE 


result. (se of community singing generally at the social functions 
and church affairs would have brought about a gradual choral 
development that might lead to a community chorus. The union 
of the musical and dramatic efforts could have been effected in a 
pageant which set forth the glories of Gopher Prairie. This pageant 
might have been even more effectual than the methods actually 
adopted in the booster campaign. The pageant would begin with 
the arrival of the pioneer family, such as the Champ Perrys, in 
their prairie schooner. The history of the town could be traced 
down to the arrival of the various Scandinavian and German set- 
tlers. This would have led to the participation of the farmers and 
their families along with the “city folks” in such a way as to bring 
about a rapprochement between town and countryside. Such par- 
ticipation would also occur in the latter part of the pageant which 
would represent the farming and the industries of Gopher Prairie 
today. 

The community-wide cooperation of such a venture as the 
pageant would have created a community spirit that Carol could 
have utilized permanently for carrying on other plans for social 
service. 

In conjunction with the school board, Community Service of 
Gopher Prairie would inaugurate instruction in the directing of social 
and athletic games, first with the children on the playgrounds and 
later with the adults. The athletic work would develop the local 
baseball team, not upon the semi-professional basis. The organiza- 
tion of leagues between various teams of lads in the town would 
bring about some of the back-lot baseball training such as would 
give Gopher Prairie its own Babe Ruth in due time. 

For her carrying on of these activities and of others that would 
be suggested by the successive needs, Carol would have a Community 
Service Board of Directors with an inner steering committee of the 
persons actively representing the specific activities. She would 
appease the members of the board and committee by catering as far 
as possible to their individual aspirations. For instance, when the 
mayor desired to have a community day that was chiefly oratorical 
fireworks, she would yield to his judgment, so as to conciliate his 
interest. Later she would deftly insert in the program some of the 
outdoor recreation that she had planned for the day. When Mrs. 
Leonard Warren, wife of the Congregational minister, expressed her 
ideas of community betterment through church cooperation, instead 
of merely ignoring the suggestion, she would help this prominent 
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committee member to bring about such cooperation through giving 
the churches something definite to do for their fellow citizens. In 
other words, she would make her Community Service program a 
melting pot of the best ideas of her committee, developing especially 
those ideas which were found to be the most practical ones for bring- 
ing about a better Gopher Prairie. 
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Community Service (Incorporated) 


The Matinecock Neighborhood Association of Locust Valley, 
L. I., has presented a remarkable record of work done in its year 
book just published. Under the direction of Alexander J. Hans, 
its president, the Association is taking the leading part in practical- 
ly everything that affects the community. For instance, there are 
standing committees on finance, law and order, station grounds, 
roads, entertainment, socials, junior projects, athletics, general im- 
provement, membership, Boy Scouts, Camp Fire girls, library, re- 
lief and public health, memorials, water, beach, tennis, motion 
pictures and bowling. 

Many of the Association’s activities are centered in the Neigh- 
borhood House a most attractive home for the leisure time of the 
entire population of Locust Valley. In his report Mr. Hans says: 

“There has been in the past throughout Nassau County a great 
lack of organized social recreation. To eliminate this condition 
Community Service (Incorporated) cooperating with the Nassau 
County Association placed four trained leaders in the County. 
These leaders are now working throughout the County organizing 
groups and doing a work that will leave a permanent impression. 
This work will undoubtedly continue.” 

About a year ago the Matinecock Players were organized 
with two classes of members,—active, those who pledge to attend 
all meetings or pay a fine for non-attendance unless excused by the 
Excuse Committee; and associate, who assist in any way they 
can, although unable to promise to attend all meetings. The last 
meeting of each month is devoted to a “good time.” In the spring 
the Players presented The Neighbors, Two Slatterns and a King, 
and The Florists Shop. 
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Why Winfield Won 


Recently more detailed information has come to THE PLay- 
GROUND regarding the prize of one thousand dollars awarded to 
Winfield, Kansas, in 1915. “The prize was offered by W. R. 
Stubbs and wife; Mr. Stubbs was former governor of Kansas. The 
money was to be given to that town in Kansas which could show 
that it was the best town in Kansas in which to raise children. There 
were may points to be taken into consideration. Most of these 
points had to do with the schools and churches. What was offered 
the children, such as schools, colleges, churches, Sunday schools, 
playgrounds, parks. The equipment of the schools such as domestic 
science, manual training, and kindred subjects; music. Supervised 
playgrounds. Advantages in the summer time. 

“When the checking up time came two per- 
hee . sons came through and graded the towns on the 
xamunation L 
public advantages, such as those named, together 
with other advantages. Among the things checked was the propor- 
tion of the pupils in school, of school age. The proportion of 
school students in the Sunday schools. The legalized vice in town. 
The resorts of questionable kinds. What was done for children by 
individual citizens to keep them out of mischief. What the amuse- 
ments of the school children were outside of school. What the 
schools did to control amusements and keep them clean. I may 
add right here that since this matter was considered, the high school 
faculty have undertaken to control the recreational activities of the 
students. Parties and such things are held in the high school build- 
ing. Plays are given, games, etc. The colleges attempt the same 
things. This makes a very active busy life for the students and 
their parents, but there is something doing all the time. 

“Besides the two examiners who came through openly checking 
up the schools and what they offered, one man came who secretly 
gave the town a careful examination. He looked up the cigarette 
selling, the forms of vice, the pool halls, the hotels, the resorts, the 
picture shows—everything that was not supposed to be in the 
open. 

“It was a pretty rigid examination. The examiners were ap- 
pointed by Dr. W. A. McKeever, at that time head of the child 
welfare department of the state university. It was through his 
influence that Governor Stubbs made the offer. 
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“At the time this prize was offered by Governor Stubbs, Charles 
A. Horner, of Kansas City, offered a second prize of $500.00. 
This was won by Independence.” 

It is the policy of the school authorities to 
minister in every way possible to the social needs 
of the community, and to that end the high 
school building with its gymnasium, physical training, play and 
athletics and other equipment, is available for use by outside groups. 

The social activities of the high school in the way of class 
parties are well developed. In fact, the building is open almost 
every week night for one purpose or another, so that the young peo- 
ple find much of their social life within its walls. All class func- 
tions are required to be held in the building. 

“Throughout the school system we have supervised Physical 
Training. Particular attention is paid to the boys and girls who 
have some physical defect. Physical examinations are given to the 
boys of the High School. Trained Supervisors are employed for 
both boys and girls. The play instinct is fostered and given oppor- 
tunity for wide expression in various athletic organizations. The 
grade boys have many group organizations in the various sports, 
using the high school gymnasium as a common meeting place, under 
the direction of the supervisor. One of the winter attractions for 
the citizens of the community is the basket ball games furnished by 
the boys of the high school. Our crowds for these games 
range from five to eleven hundred people. 

“A Sunday school basket-ball league is formed during the win- 
ter. In the summer vacation period, a Sunday school baseball 
league is maintained, which furnishes recreation for the young men 
and boys of the town. 

“In connection with the progressive idea that the play instinct 
should be cultivated in the growing child, the teachers of the city, 
during the recess time, strive to aid the boys and girls in a better 
expression of this instinct. Through the summer this feature of the 
child life is guided by specially trained supervisors. Last year, as 
a result of the visit of Prof. W. A. McKeever, a more concentrated 
interest was displayed in this line than had ever been manifest in 
the city of Winfield prior to this time. 

“One of the standing committees of the Commercial Club is a 
Child Welfare Committee, which has been in active cooperation with 
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the school authorities. This combination has resulted in bringing 
about a wonderful enthusiasm on the part of the citizenship of 
Winfield, in the general movement of Child Welfare. 

“A regular daily program of play, including outdoor sports and 
the use of various apparatus, is supplemented by story hour, 
basketry, sewing, swimming and hiking trips, and educational mov- 
ing picture matinees. 

“The school grounds are provided with all needed playground 
apparatus. Scattered through the city we find group centers where 
the boys and girls congregate. The parents evidence their interest 
by the provisions they have made for the entertainment of the boys 
and girls. The board of education have shown their usual and 
commendable interest in movements with which the: children of 
the city are closely associated, by making liberal appropriations for 
the maintenance of the public playground. 

“Winfield has maintained a Chautauqua since 
Chautauqua 1887 at an expense of five or six thousand dollars 
per year. It is said to rank fifth in size in the 
United States, and is ranked third in efficiency by the Mother Chau- 
tauqua. The primary motive of the Chautauqua has been to make 
Winfield the best place in the State of Kansas for the development 
of child life. For years it has maintained a Kindergarten, Boys’ 
and Girls’ Clubs under experts, and departments especially adapted 
to young people. The generosity of the Good Fellow Club which 
has provided a fund of five hundred dollars to purchase Chautau- 
qua tickets for the boys and girls, makes it possible to move the 
playground activities of the city, bodily to the Chautauqua grounds 
for the period of the Chautauqua sessions, thereby giving all of the 
children of the city the benefit of highly expert services. The 
Women’s Club of our city always cooperate with any movement, 
which has for its purpose the betterment of the condition of the 
boys and girls of Winfield. 

“In the summer of 1913 the Board of Edu- 
cation organized a summer school which ran six 
weeks. Courses were offered in Domestic Art 
and Manual Training, both boys and girls taking the Manual Train- 
ing Work. No children under six years of age were allowed to 
attend. No age maximum, however, was placed. A course was 
provided for the women of the city who wished to take work in 
Domestic Science and Art. One hundred and fifty-four children 
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were in attendance. So successful was the undertaking that it was 
continued in the summer of 1914 and an additional teacher was 
employed. Two hundred and sixty were enroiled during the session. 
The course was so graduated that it was interesting to the children 
of all ages, being sufficiently elastic to appeal to the play instinct of 
the children. The smaller boys made kite frames, toy wagons, and 
other articles which appealed to them, and there was no rule fixed 
as to what the children should make, this being left largely to the 
child’s initiative. The smaller girls made doll clothes. The larger 
girls made aprons and some of the older girls used the school 
machines in making their school clothes. The sessions are held 
from seven-thirty until eleven-thirty making a pleasurable and prof- 
itable use of the morning hours of the children’s time. In the after- 
noon public playgrounds afford outdoor recreation. 
“Winfield being the center of a rich agricult- 
3c wee Farmand ural section of the state, the school authorities 
ool Gardens aps 

are striving to so adapt the course of study that 
the children may become more conversant with the chief industry, 
agriculture, with the hope that it may develop in them the desire 
for rural life. In connection with this idea, a school farm is being 
used by the Department of Agriculture in the public schools. Data 
is kept of all planting and experiments and will be used not only 
by the Farm Advisor of Cowley County, but also by the K. S. A. C. 
in calculating those crops of varieties that are best adapted to the 
soil of Cowley County. Some of the students in the class of Agri- 
culture of the high school, have experimental plots of their own in 
the country, and will keep accurate data of the results of their ex- 
periments. On all of the school grounds ornamental and kitchen 
gardens may be found, which are looked after by the children of 
the immediate school, and in all parts of the city, the boys and girls 
have individual kitchen and flower gardens. All of these are under 
the direct supervision of our instructor in Agriculture, who is a 
graduate of Kansas State Agricultural College. 

“One of the unique features of the school 

Sete ie system is the provision for a special aid teacher. 

It is the duty of this teacher to assist pupils who 
are weak in their work. Reports of children who are failing, are 
sent to the Superintendent’s office and the special aid teacher goes 
out to the various buildings and helps those who need assistance. 
This has resulted in saving a number of children from failure and 
has assisted many others in overcoming weakness. 
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“For over twenty years, supervised study of 
Music vocal music has been offered in the public schools, 
from the first grade to the high school. This 
has resulted in a very unusual interest in the subject of music. This 
year an extension of the work has been made, which offers to the 
children of the sixth and seventh grades training in the orchestral 
instruments as well. Some sixty children have taken advantage of 
this opportunity. Instruments are provided by the school. The 
more advanced pupils in the orchestral instruments play in the 
High School Orchestra and in the Winfield Orchestra Club. 
“The high school maintains two classes of music. Since we 
have a large number of students from the country who have not 
had musical training, a class is maintained for the study of elemen- 
tary music. The other is composed of picked voices, numbering 
one hundred and fifty and is engaged in the study of the best works 
in choral literature. Such productions as, The Crusader by Gade, 
The Rose Maiden by Cowan, Hiawatha’s Wedding Feast by Cole- 
ridge Taylor and The Redemption by Gounod, have been studied 
and presented ; the solo parts being usually taken by members of the 
high school, 


“For many years the high school band has been a feature of the 
school system. It lends interest and enthusiasm to the school activ- 
ities. 


“As a form of. extension work, carrying the 

ow influence of the school out into the community, 
the high school has, for three years, offered a 

series of programs. These programs consist of music presented 
by the High School Chorus, School Glee Club and the Winfield 
Orchestra Club. The Winfield Orchestra Club is a community 
organization and is made up of the best orchestral players in Win- 
field. ‘The aim has been to supply to the people, programs of high 
order, using only good music, adequately performed and the pro- 
grams arranged with sufficient sequence to cover the various types, 
and periods of music. Fundamental to the purpose of the plan, has 
been the idea of developing the desire for community service in the 
young people, endeavoring to make them feel that it is not only a duty 
but a privilege as well, to contribute of their talents for community 
uplift. As a result of this plan, the young people of the schools 
have raised funds to supply the public library of the city, with the 
best selection of reference books on music in the state, and also 
for purchasing a large number of orchestral instruments used by 
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the children of the grades. For the coming year they plan pro- 
gram to cooperate with the Chautauqua Assembly and raise the 
funds by a series of community programs for the development of 
the Child Welfare department in the Chautauqua. This has crystal- 
lized the altruistic spirit and is tending for good citizenship and the 
development of community team work, working as a group, de- 
veloping the group interest. 
“The city maintains a band which has a 

City Band country-wide reputation. It is used as a clearing 

house for the young men and boys of the city, 
whose talents find expression in band instruments. 

“This year the Board of Education intro- 

Dramatics duced a new department in the course of study, 

that of supervised dramatics, throughout the en- 
tire school system. It has proved to be invaluable assistance in the 
development of good reading and has furnished an excellent oppor- 
tunity for social expression. A series of matinees have been given 
throughout the year for the children of the various wards. The 
programs are held in the high school auditorium, and the school 
giving the program acts as host to the children of the correspond- 
ing grades in the other wards. The programs consisted of original 
dramatization from the school readers, and other material provided 
by the supervisor of dramatics. Again the underlying principle has 
been that of social or group expression. 

“For many years the high school has had 
three literary societies, every student in the high 
school, belonging to one of the three. The citi- 
zens take advantage of the splendid programs offered by the literary 
societies and attend in large numbers. This year the work in dra- 
matics has been combined with that of music, in a course of music 
and dramatics. Eight programs are being presented, for which a 
season ticket is sold, costing one dollar. As an evidence of the 
interest of the people of the community in this work, we will say 
that the entire seating capacity of the high school auditorium has 
been sold out for the entire season. In most instances, each of 
these programs are repeated, free of charge for the benefit of the 
children of the city schools. 

— “The school and local authorities strive to 
Tobacco prevent the use of tobacco, on the part of minors. 

Cowley County has been extremely fortunate in the selection of 

her county physician. Very active means are used in safeguarding 
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the community from the spread of diseases. All of the school 
buildings of the city are furnished with drinking fountains and mod- 
ern sanitation and heating appliances. 
“The owners of the moving picture shows in 
Moving Pictures the city strive to discriminate against pictures 
which would be objectionable, and have repeat- 
edly shown their sympathetic interest in the public schools by show- 
ing films of a decidedly educational character. 

“Tt has been the custom of our schools for a number of years 
to give group and individual instruction in social purity, both to the 
boys and girls. 

“Following out the plant of the national 
clean-up week, the schools and community are 
well organized for this purpose. The Commercial 
Club, the women’s clubs and the citizens cooperate in a splendid 
manner. There is a pronounced tendency on the part of the many 
churches of Winfield, to provide the so called “institutional” type 
of work. This has resulted in a wonderful interest on the part 
of the young people of the community, in those things which make 
for higher living. Our percent of attendance in the Sabbath 
schools of our city is as follows: From the grades, ninety-six per- 
cent. From the high school, ninety-five percent. 

“The Carnegie Public Library, although only 
Public Library three years old, has something over five thousand 
books on its shelves, and seventy-five periodicals 
on its files, which is admirably supplemented by the four thousand 
volumes in the high school library. The city library has an average 
book loan of eighteen hundred per month. The policy of the library 
board is to emphasize the children’s reading, and to that end, it is 
spending a large portion of its appropriation for juvenile books. On 
New Year’s day each year, the library board maintains open house, 
which is a genuine community gathering of the people of the city 
of allages. Programs are presented each hour of the afternoon and 
evening by the children of the schools. 

“The annual Fourth of July celebration is held under the direc- 
tion of the Commercial Club, at which time, opportunity is afforded 
to people to participate in a sane patriotic celebration. At the Old 
Soldiers’ Reunion, held each year at Island Park the children of the 
public schools provide entertainment. This occasion, Lincoln’s 
Birthday and Kansas Day provide opportunity for special programs 
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given by the pupils of the schools which develop in them the spirit 
of patriotism. 
“Winfield is the home of three colleges, 
Colleges Southwestern, St. John’s and the Winfield Col- 
lege of Music. These three give a varied pro- 
gram of effort, each having a particular sphere of usefulness. The 
total enrollment of the three colleges is 850. 

“There is practically no truancy and the number of cases from 
Winfield in the courts is remarkably few. 

“Since the award of the thousand-dollar prize to the commun- 
ity the schools have grown until they are crowded. People moved 
to Winfield from many places. 

“Now Winfield is trying to live up to the name she has won.” 





“During the 9th inning of a recent Harvard-Yale game when 
the Harvard team was leading by one run, the first Yale man to go 
to the bat made a base hit. Then followed two bases on balls. The 
catcher walked toward , who was pitching, showing 
his anxiety in his gait and manner. Half way there, he was met 
by the genial inquiry: “Hello, , where are you going this 
evening?” The catcher walked back and resumed his steady work 
behind the bat, while the pitcher added to his fame for tightening 
up in a pinch by striking out the next three men.” 

Is such experience a training for tight places in after life? 
Is it as valuable as spelling or Latin syntax? My own conclusion 
is that while both are good, the game may afford a little more stress. 
JoserH LEE 



































Coatesville, Pennsylvania 


In all times of depression in business and industry, communities, 
as well as individuals, devise various means of facing the emer- 
gency. Some curtail immediately and drastically . Others discon- 
tinue a part of their business activities. Still others look well ahead 
realizing that these times are temporary and prepare for a larger 
business or a more aggressive work when the times shall change. 

In the field of recreation Coatesville, Pennsylvania, is among 

the latter group—a satisfying industrial city, that is still retaining 
its beauty in broad streets, well-kept lawns, ample grounds for its 
school children and for adult recreation, and making wise provision 
for the future. 
Seven years ago this city of 17,000 people passed 
a bond issue of $65,000 to acquire property for 
parks and playgrounds. It has since added 
$25,000 to that amount and on October 3, 1921, voted an additional 
$4,000 to purchase land for an adequate playground surrounding 
one of its grade schools. 


A Bond Issue 
the First Step 


Maki The compulsory attendance law is strictly en- 
aking ; so sage 
Interested forced, but its school authorities know that it is 
Students only as the work is made interesting that the 
boys and girls will become partners in the educational system. So 
the School Board makes its work interesting and in line with the 
needs for training of a practical nature. In its High School one 
finds a fine printing shop where all of the school printing is done as 
part of the work. In another department is a six room apartment 
which is being wired by the electrical class, the problems met in 
actual work being reproduced in the shop. Mechanical drawing, 
domestic science, household arts all have their place; the result is 
interested students. 

The physical and recreational program is co- 
Play at School ordinate with the study work and one finds a 

minimum of formal work and a maximum of the 
kind of recreation which appeals to the adolescent, contests of all 
kinds, group games that finish with a hearty laugh in the playing, 
baseball, football, volley ball, field hockey for the girls, outdoor play 
for all younger children, large squads doing work in the broad halls 
when it is not possible to go outside. The aim seems to be to make 
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school life part of the larger game of life which all must play— 
not prepared for but actually participated in from day to day. 

Outside of the school in the center of this small 
pene a de city is a beautiful ten acre field being developed 

as a recreation field of high order with plans for 
a swimming pool, wading pool, track, three ball diamonds, field 
house, show stand, children’s sections, tennis, the plan having been 
prepared by the Engineer of the State Bureau of Municipalities. 
Adequate space is provided in connection with a number of the 
schools and in another large athletic field at the present time loaned, 
which may some day be given for the use of the High School 
athletics. A portion of the $40,000, recently raised to assist those 
out of work, is now being used to pay the wages of fifty men who 
are at work on the central athletic field. 

Each fire house is equipped with fine club rooms and here the 
young men of the neighborhood find an outlet for their spare time 
energies. Each fire house club has a membership of from 100 to 250 
young men over 18 years of age. To help the work along the 
American Legion in the spring planted trees on one of the new school 
playgrounds as a memorial to those who would not return. 

A great kite flying contest held by the boys early 
For the Boys in the season brought out hundreds of citizens, 

and developed the imagination and initiative of 
numbers of boys. 
For Working For the working men there were playground 
Men and Their leagues, industrial leagues, church leagues, field 
Families days, quoit pitching, while the whole family may 
enjoy the free band concerts and community dances. One hundred 
and thirty games were played by the league teams in July and 
August. Tennis clubs were organized and fine courts built so that 
the game might be played under the best of conditions. 





Business Women as Community Recreation Leaders 


Community Service in Thomasville, Ga., has organized a Busi- 
ness and Professional Women’s Club. Its members may be de- 
pended upon for play and game leadership and have had charge of 
the social evenings conducted twice a month at the center. The 
club is interested in helping to organize for recreation the younger 
girls in the stores. 
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Deerfield’s Village Room 


When you gave up your big house and moved into a little house 
or an apartment very likely you bemoaned the fact that the parties 
and gatherings of various kinds you were wont to have were a 
thing of the past. Even a few tables of bridge or a tea for a half- 
dozen friends seemed like quartering an army. Are the increasing 
cost of owning a home and the consequent decreased size of the 
home going to mean the end of home hospitality except for the rich? 
That depends on whether or not your town has a Village Room. 

The historic New England village of Deerfield has built for 
itself such a room. It is really a house—a little white house of 
Colonial architecture set on a hill among trees and shrubbery. 
Within are one large room with latticed windows on three sides, a 
little entrance hall, a coat room and a small kitchen. 

The big room invites comfortable enjoyment and hospitality. 
It has none of the atmosphere of the public hall but rather that of 
some gracious hostess’s charming home, which she has turned over 
to you for an evening. There is a wide fireplace, low book-cases 
under the windows filled with books that may be borrowed. Along 
the walls are cushioned seats raised a step above the floor. There 
are easy chairs, a big library table, a piano, music stands and a phon- 
ograph. At the windows are pretty curtains and on the walls are 
framed photographs. The hardwood floor is kept waxed for danc- 
ing and out in the cloak room are folding card tables and folding 
chairs. 

The constitution of its board of trustees states that the room 
may be used, rent free, by any man, woman or child in the village 
for any purpose “which shall not damnify it’ and that “no class, 
sect, age, sex, nationality or organization may be excluded from its 
use.” A fee of fifty cents is charged each time the house is used, 
to cover the cost of lighting and cleaning. In winter there is an 
additional charge for fuel. 

The clock in the Village Room could tell more tales than 
Longfellow’s “old clock on the stairs.” It has seen gay young 
people’s parties, little tots’ birthday parties, mothers’ meetings, Red 
Cross meetings, meetings of the cemetery board and meetings of the 
village improvement society. True to its name the house is a room 
for the whole village. 
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Art in Small Communities 


The Better Community Movement of Illinois through its Art 
Extension Committee has undertaken comprehensive plans for beau- 
tifying the state, according to Dr. R. E. Hieronymous, community 
advisor, who addressed the annual meeting of the American Insti- 
tute of Park Executives held in Detroit. The purpose of this 
Committee is to assist in making art a more potent force in the 
lives of the people of the state; to help the people to discover 
beauty in nature and to enjoy it; to recognize beauty in art and 
to enjoy it and to stimulate the production of beautiful things. 

In the carrying out of this plan representatives on the state- 
wide committee have now been secured in nearly 100 communities 
including nearly all the larger places. It was soon found, too, that 
smaller communities responded quite as readily and in many ways 
the need is greater than in the large cities. In many places there 
is a local committee of three or five, the chairman of which acts 
as the representative of that community on the state-wide commit- 
tee. This brings the art expression committee a knowledge of 
local conditions throughout the state and in turn gives to the local 
committee an opportunity of learning in a direct way what is done 
in other communities under somewhat similar conditions. 

As the plans have grown sub-committees of the state-wide 
committees have been formed to care for different phases of the 
work. These include at present committees on exhibits, on paint- 
ings, the landscape plans, industrial arts, city plans, community 
buildings and sculpture. There are also committees on community 
festivals. club activities, competitions, bulletins, speakers, state fair 
cooperation and legislation. 

The committee now has three exhibits in use: 


The exhibit of oil paintings consists of twelve 
small canvases by some of Illinois’ leading paint- 
ers. Small paintings were selected so as to re- 
duce the cost of transportation. They constitute a valuable exhibit 
for a small community that cannot afford larger exhibits. These 
paintings are especially suitable for hanging on the walls of homes 
of average size and it is very much desired that some of them be 
purchased during the season and kept where they may constantly 
give out their messages of beauty. 
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The exhibit of photographs of the work of Illi- 

pa of nois sculptors and of monuments in Illinois con- 
ulpture 2 é 

sists of fifty-seven carefully selected prints do- 
nated by Lorado Taft. They are accompanied by a manuscript 
which includes a section on information about the sculptors and 
their workers prepared by Mr. Taft. 
The exhibit of landscaping plans consists of 
twenty-three drawings, some large, some small, 
covering a great variety of subjects. One of 
the most important purposes of the exhibit is to show how small 
town homes and farm yards, as well as large estates; how country 
school yards as well as city school grounds; how town squares 
and odd corners of land as well as large parks may be made more 
beautiful through the application of the art of the landscape archi- 
tect and the landscape gardener. The exhibit is accompanied by 
an explanatory manuscript. 

The cost of each of these exhibits to the community using it 
is $2.50 plus the transportation cost from the last place exhibited. 
Dates are usually arranged so that an exhibit may remain in a given 
town from four to six days. 


Exhibit of 
Landscape Plans 


Special meetings of the Art Extension Commit- 
of the tee are held from time to time and from place 


Other Activities 


Committee to place as occasion may require. It has many 


purposes in mind in urging its work. While it urges clean-up cam- 
paigns it tries to answer the important question: “What shall be 
done to beautify these places from which unsightly objects have 
been removed?” Artistic forms of advertising must take the place 
of barn and fence posters and objectionable billboards. Vicious 
street carnivals must be driven out, but artistic wholesome forms 
of entertainment must be provided in their place. Plays, pageants, 
masques, festivals and similar activities will develop home talent 
and at the same time provide recreation and suitable adequate 
community houses and ordinary centers become a necessity in car- 
rying out any such program. At bottom these are community 
problems requiring for their broader solution the proper coopera- 
tion of all the people making up the community. Through it all 
art must come to have a larger place in the common life. 





Community Service Tent at County Fair 


Community Service of Nassau County, Long Island, main- 
tained a tent at the Mineola County Fair last fall. The tent was 
open from morning until late afternoons and a Community Service 
worker was present all day to answer questions and explain the 
work. At least 200 people visited the tent seeking information and 
advice on recreation and dramatics. 

The exhibit which the tent housed contained the following: 


Two model stage sets—a curtain and a screen 
Stage Sets set—illustrating technically the cheapest and easi- 
est set that may be made by an amateur group. 
A stage set illustrating the making of scenery with crepe paper 
and a set showing Pylon and screen, scenery made after the Gordon 
Craig theory. There was a cyclorama with this set. 
A stage model suitable for a Russian play and illustrating Rus- 
sian architecture and furniture. 


A number of costumes made by the various 
Costumes groups with whom Community Service had 

worked formed part of the exhibit. While there 
was a wide difference in style and material in the costumes they 
were all illustrations of the feasibility of making artistic costumes 
inexpensively from cheap material. Each costume was marked 
with the name of the group and the price which it cost, ranging 
from $.50 to $1.10. Accompanying this exhibit was one prepared 
by Dennison’s Manufacturing Company illustrating the making of 
costumes in crepe paper. It consisted of dolls dressed in crepe 
paper and a very complete scrap book of pictures and specifications 
and pamphlets for free distribution. 

One large table was devoted to a collection of 
Books books, many of which were loaned by the 

Queens County public library. This collection 
contains books on production, staging, pageantry, make-up and sim- 
ilar features. There was also a collection of plays. 

On the bulletin board and on the front and sides 
Pictures of the tent were displayed pictures of plays 

which had been given on Long Island and else- 
where, and photographs showing playground work throughout the 
country. 
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BELLEVILLE’S SECOND ANNUAL DING DONG 


A large bulletin board with announcements of 
Bulletins work in Nassau County and interesting events 

in New York City was kept outside the tent 
during the whole exhibit. In the conspicuous places inside and 
outside the tent other bulletins of information were posted. 

Pamphlets concerning the purposes and activi- 
Information ties of Community Service were placed under 

the bulletin board. There was also a complete 
file of lists of plays and pageants provided by Community Service 
and various publishers. Other material included catalogs on stage 
lighting and fixtures; samples of materials and prices; samples of 
programs, fliers, and publicity for a production; gelatine slides to 
illustrate the cheapest kind of colored lights; samples of the best 
dramatic publications and of playground and recreational literature 
of various kinds. 

Special days were assigned to the different groups with which 
Community Service has been working. For example, Wednesday 
was devoted to Glen Cove and Sea Cliff; Thursday Locust Valley, 
etc. On these days people from these communities came to the ex- 
hibit, brought their friends and helped in giving the information. 





Belleville’s Second Annual Ding Dong 


In the fall of 1920 a group of Belleville citizens conceived the 
idea that their city should get together to organize a big fall cele- 
bration—a unigue affair in which every citizen might take part. 
The idea grew. The success of the first Ding Dong celebration as- 
sured the permanence of these annual three days of play. Now the 
second celebration has been held and the imp of frolic has held full 
sway in the city. September 22, 23 and 24 were the days set aside. 

The attraction of the first day was the Ding Dong’s own com- 
munity circus, which pitched its tents in White Rose Park, and 
was preceded by a marvelous parade. The circus continued on the 
second day, which was also the day of the Manufacturers’ and Mer- 
chants’ Parade. On the third day there was a Kiddies’ Parade, 
and the pageant, The Second Milestone on the Road to Tomorrow, 
was presented at the Lyric theater. Each afternoon there were 
free attractions and stunt shows on courthouse square, and each 
evening found the square thronged with merry dancers. The cele- 
bration is put on by Belleville Community Service. 
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Joliet Recognizes Its Boy Problem 


Joliet, Illinois, is one of the cities recognizing that the boy prob- 
lem is largely one of the supplying opportunities for the right kind 
of recreation. The following editorial which appeared in the 
Joliet Evening Herald News recently bears witness. 

“By his own confession to the police a Joliet boy of 16 years 
has participated in a dozen or more burglaries and thieving ventures 
in the past few months. From what he says he had adapted himself 
to the business of stealing and for some time was quite successful. 
He broke into stores, box cars, offices, saloons, any place that ap- 
peared to offer an opporunity to steal money, food or trinkets. His 
work looked like that of an older head and he escaped suspicion 
until he was caught with stolen property in his possession. 

“There were other boys associated with him in his short but 
busy career of crime, he says, and he doubtless is telling the truth. 
Boys of his age generally have companions in their law-breaking. 
They get a sense of security in companionship and are emboldened 
by it. 

“If the case referred to were the only one of youthful delin- 
quency in recent crime records, it would not be so significant. But 
it is one of several. A large per cent of the thieving and house- 
breaking in Joliet in recent months has been by lads of high school 
age. 

“This gives Joliet a boy and young man problem. Sociologists 
tell us that the youth is largely a creature of environment. Accept- 
ing that as a fact, and it is a fact, is Joliet doing its full duty to its 
coming manhood? The youth who is thrown on the streets, or who 
takes to the streets, meets little to counteract the influence of the 
pool halls, the saloons that have remained in spite of the eighteenth 
amendment and the state prohibition act and places where gambling 
goes on. 

“A good start toward protecting boys from these influences 
would be to provide club rooms with opportunities for physical 
exercise, contests of skill and wholesome amusement. Wouldn’t 
this be more profitable in the long run than to suffer the loss to 
crime of those who might be useful citizens and to meet the ex- 
pense of their capture and punishment? At least there is some- 
thing here for Joliet citizens to think about.” 
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Junior Police 


“Is it possible to develop such a sense of responsibility on the 
part of children on the playground that principles of self-govern- 
ment may function with any degree of effectiveness?” This ques- 
tion involving the organization of groups of children on the play- 
ground for some form of self-government has always been the sub- 
ject of much discussion on the part of recreation workers. The 
experiment now being tried out by Miss Violet Williams, Superin- 
tendent of Recreation in York, Pennsylvania, which is taking the 
form of the Junior Police organization among the older children, 
is helping to answer the question. 

The organization follows that of the city government, the 
officers elected paralleling those of the municipality’s officers. The 
boys begin as patrolmen. They must know the names of the 
policemen in their district and be thoroughly familiar with their 
duties. Each boy is given a badge in the center of which is the 
name, “Junior Police,” and around it the name of the playground. 
Each playground has a different colored badge which may be worn 
only when the boy is on duty. 

After the boy has learned his duties as patrolman an examina- 
tion is given on the duties and responsibilities of such an officer and 
the boy is asked what things he has done as a patrolman in his play- 
ground. After passing this examination he becomes a traffic cop 
and is educated in the duties of this position. The next examina- 
tion is for house officer and the boy must know the duties accom- 
panying the position. These officers go to the homes of the children 
who have failed to attend the playground, to know why they have 
not come. 

Next, having successfully passed the examination, they are 
sergeants, then captains and eventually chief of police. 

The officers take great pride in their duties, which consist of look- 
ing after the apparatus and sand piles, taking charge of the play- 
ground while the director is at luncheon, greeting visitors and acting 
as general assistants to the directors. The roughest boys are re- 
sponding to the appeal to their sense of responsibility and splendid 
results are being secured. 





Neodesha, Kansas, Makes a Successful Start 
on Summer Playgrounds 


The following account of playgrounds in Neodesha, Kansas, 
appeared recently in the Kansas City Star: 


Boys and girls who could not spend their summer vacation out 
of town did not lack for amusement because of the fact. Nor did 
Neodesha mothers and fathers have the continual problem of watch- 
ing to see that children kept out of mischief in the months they 
were out of school. The playgrounds established last spring took 
care of the vacation problem this summer in Neodesha as it has 
never been taken care of before. 

The school board retained two of its successful teachers 
through the summer months to be play leaders. Leading citizens, 
civic organizations, the pulpit and the press got behind the move- 
ment. Money was offered for the use of the play-leaders in im- 
proving the playgrounds and entertaining the youngsters. Thanks 
to the ingenuity of the play leaders, it did not require much money 
and many of the subscriptions were never collected. Instead of 
hiring the work done the play leaders taught the children to work 
along with their play. The boys wanted to play baseball and needed 
a diamond. So the play leader got out with them and spent several 
days putting the diamond in shape. The boys worked with enthu- 
siasm that was wonderful to behold. They simply “ate up” the 
work. Other jobs were also pushed to completion during the sum- 
mer by these willing workers. 

But the backers of the playground found there was something 
needed instead of money and the way they furnished that element 
is the big chapter in the story of the success of the movement. What 
was most essential was the moral support of the community and the 
playground movement claimed this on its merits. The business 
men took an active interest in the work. The Rotary Club spon- 
sored the work and on one occasion entertained the boys with a 
motor trip and a swimming party at a resort some distance from 
town. Women’s clubs discussed the movement at their meetings 
and offered various kinds of support when it was needed. From 
their pulpits the ministers praised the work, complimented the 
supervisors, and urged the church people to send their children to 
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NEODESHA, KAN., START SUMMER PLAYGROUNDS 


the playgrounds. The city’s newspapers gave freely of their space 
to the news of the play activities. 

The first few days saw only a small attendance of children at 
each place. Within a few weeks the grounds were covered with 
children of school age anxious to take part in the games. The boys 
organized two baseball leagues and had games every day, arousing 
almost as much comment as did the games of the city’s adult team. 
The girls had games, stories, birthday parties and similar amuse- 
ments. Mothers soon found that the problem was not how to get 
the children to go to the playgrounds but how to keep them away 
long enough to take them for a week-end visit out to grandma’s 
or up to Aunt Lucinda’s. 

The play leader made up a card index of his boys with the 
following points of information in regard to each one, which he 
secured by private and confidential interviews: 

1. Father’s business or vocation. 2. Plans for an education. 
3. Intended career. 4. Suggested ways of working way through 
high school and college. 5. What books are read? 6. What work 
is done during vacation and how much earned thereby? 7. Does 


the boy have a bank account in his own name? 8. Has he ever at- 
tended a boys’ camp? 9. Athletic ability. 10. Special talent. 

Now Neodesha’s youths are in school again. The playground 
season is at an end. It is safe to say, however, that with the uni- 
versal approval which the movement received this year, there will 
be no difficulty in instituting it next summer. 





You know a man who sings at his work will do more work and 
feel better when his work is finished than the man who does not 
sing. Music is a moral law. It is part of our walking and thinking. 
We have a rhythm in everything nearly. It gives a soul to the 
universe, does music; wings to the mind, flight to the imagination, a 
charm to sadness, aye, and life to everything. 

It is the essence of order and leads to all that is good, just and 
beautiful. A kind word is music. When you say something kindly 
a man or woman never forgets it. Because of the way in which it 
is said, it leaves its impression. 

You cannot say a kind word harshly, you must say it kindly. 
Kind words are the music of the world. 

(From an address by Sir Harry Lauder at the International 
Convention of Rotary Clubs at Edinburgh) 
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Sunday School Delegates at Play 


When the Ohio State Convention of the Young People’s Alli- 
ance with 700 delegates from Sunday Schools all over the state 
met at Middletown, the Recreation Association saw an opportunity 
for play demonstration which was not to be missed. 

On Thursday under th eleadrship of Frank S. Marsh, Superin- 
tendent of Recreation, the Association gave on the Armco Athletic 
Field a demonstration of an indoor social evening for Sunday 
School parties. The 700 delegates were divided into groups of 40. 
Each of the 16 play leaders helping to conduct the program acted as 
hostess to her particular group as Mr. Marsh directed the games 
through a magnavox. 


THE PROGRAM 
The program was as follows: 


I Receiving Line 

Each captain as host or hostess stands at head of his group of 
20, who are formed in line. The first man introduces himself to host 
and takes his place beside him, the next man introduces himself 
to both and takes place in receiving line, until all are introduced. 
Ridiculous names may be used and comic hand shakes. 

II Living Alphabet 

Letters distributed—all given out even if several players have 
more than one. 

Blue letters for one side—red for opponents. 

Leader is score keeper. 

Words are called out by Mr. Marsh. 

Those from each group holding letters making up word, must 
run forward, facing judge, holding letter before them and stand in 
proper position to spell word. If same letter occurs twice holder 
must jiggle card constantly to indicate double letter or run from 
place to place. Side finishing first scores five. ‘Twenty-five will con- 
stitute a game. 

III Cracker Relay 

Relay formation. Captain holds crackers, at signal captain 
gives first man in line a cracker. As soon as he can whistle after 
eating it, a cracker is given to the next in line. The line which 
finishes first must give one long whistle in unison. 
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IV The Hunt 

All players except captains must keep their hands behind them. 

One side must bark like a hound. The other side must bark 
like a poodle dog. 

Corn is thrown about in grass and when the players on either 
side find the corn they must bark as their side is supposed to bark, 
still keeping hands behind them, calling their captains to the place 
as they (the captains) are the only ones who can pick up the corn. 

The side finding the most corn wins. 

V The Undesirable Rug 

Both teams form double circle. At opposite sides of circle 
place newspapers to represent rugs. Couples march around until 
signal. The two couples standing on rugs when signal is given must 
drop out. The rugs are gradually brought in closer as circle 
grows smaller. Everyone must walk across rugs—no one is allowed 
to slow up, side step or jump. 

VI The Ridiculous Handkerchief 

One large circle 

Leader in center. Throws handkerchief high in air. Everyone 
must laugh hearily until handkerchief touches ground when all 
laughter must cease instantly. Should anyone not laugh while 
handkerchief is thrown, or cease to laugh when it alights he is out 
of game. 

VII Carrousell 

Double circle. Girls inside facing center, hands joined. Boys 
stand behind girls, hands on their shoulders. At signal all slide to 
left keeping time to music which gradually accelerates. 
VIII Folding Chair Relay 

Relay formation by couples 

First couple is given folding chair. Boy carries chair under 
left arm. Girl holds boy’s right arm. At signal they walk to goal 
line, he unfolds chair, she sits in it until he counts ten, she rises, he 
folds chair and places under arm as before, she takes his other 
arm and they walk back to next couple in line to whom they give 
chair and take place at back of line. First line finishing wins. 

IX The Merry-Go-Round 

Teams stand in line by couples, facing magnavox as far apart 
as possible. First couples walk toward each other until they meet. 
Last couples walk backward until they are within five feet of each 
other. Intervening couples space out until a large double circle is 
complete, both teams facing their leading couples. At signal, first 
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PLAYS AND GAMES IN TEXAS RURAL SCHOOLS 


couples stamp feet eight counts in time to music—on eight these four 
join hands and form a circle, skip around to left for seven counts and 
on count eight the couple from the left pop under a bridge formed 
by the upraised hands of the right line couple. Each couple repeats 
the stamping and skipping with the next couple in line and go 
forward until they meet again at the opposite side of the circle. 
Each couple stands still until visited by first couple but after that 
keeps going forward and repeating action until all are stamping 
and skipping. 





Properties 
Alphabets 
Crackers 
Corn 
Square of white cheese cloth 
Newspapers 


Folding chairs 
Phonograph records 


On Friday on one of the playgrounds, with the same organiza- 
tion of play leaders and groups, the delegates participated in a 
play day and field meet program. 

The officials of the convention and the delegates expressed great 
enthusiasm over the new games learned and the manner of conduct- 
ing them and immediate request was made for the repetition of the 
program at next year’s convention. 





Plays and Games in Texas Rural Schools 
AMANDA STOLTZFUS 


Lecturer in Rural Education, University of Texas 


Through the cooperation of county superintendents in Better 
School Rallies, organized and supervised play has been for the past 
two years the chief activity, in rural work, of the Bureau of Ex- 
tension at the University of Texas. 

Under the management of local school officers itineraries are 
mapped out and arrangements made for the local transportation 
and entertainment of extension workers who are expected to spend 
a week or ten days in a county. 
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PLAYS AND GAMES IN TEXAS RURAL SCHOOLS 


Upon arriving at the first school center, the visitors confer 
with the superintendent and teachers in planning the program for 
the day. The pupils who for several days have been anxiously 
awaiting this hour have put their playground and equipment in 
order—the various fields are all carefully lined, the nets are up, the 
balls are ready and the visitors are given a hearty welcome with 
songs and yells. 

The Day Program: 
1. Conference with school officers 
2. Assembly of classes—Welcome to Visitors 
3. Response by visitor—Aim of the Rally 
4. Songs led by visitor 
(A victrola and a package of suitable records form part 
of the visitor’s impedimenta) 

. Short talk on Good Sportsmanship 

. School Song—Yells 

. Demonstrations of organized and supervised play on the play- 

ground 

. A picnic luncheon furnished free to all by patrons 

. Rest period and study hour 

. Special drills in Interscholastic League athletics and folk 

games 

. Contests—tag, relays, indoor baseball, volley ball, basket ball! 

Organization of parent-teachers’ club, and literary society 
when not already organized 

Night Program 

. Community singing 

. Victrola music—Songs by children 

3. Short talks on The Value of Play for Children and Grown- 
ups and upon a subject suggested by the teacher 
4. Rounds and motion songs 

. Stunts—Children and adults take part 

. Mixing games—All take part 

. Organization of a recreational club 

. Good night songs 

This meeting is always punctuated with many hearty laughs, 
and closes with the renewal of old friendships, better acquaintence 
with everybody there, and an earnest invitation for the return of 
the play leader. It is not unusual for her to be offered the vacancy 
in one of the little schools, so keenly is felt the need of leadership 
in many rural communities. 
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Music in the Recreation Program 
GENEVIEVE TURNER HoLMAN 


Community Service (Incorporated ) 


On most summer playgrounds, or at indoor centers, some of 
the musical activities noted in this section can be developed for 
children. Many of them are simple forms of play which any play 
leader can use. Choral and orchestral work and group vocal in- 
struction, however, require trained leaders. Children will take 
added interest in the musical program if a certain corner is called 
the “music corner’ and every day at the same time some of the 
various musical activities are conducted there. 


Story Songs and Story songs may be correlated with story- 
Song Play for : Sais C 5 . . 
lta ME telling and singing games. Story songs create 
Eight an interest in singing. Miss Palmer’s Play Life 


in the First Eight Years contains songs and song plays whereby 
singing is made play to children, and children who are not musical 
can be helped. Miss Palmer says that children as young as four 
who cannot yet carry a tune can join in making the animal sounds 
when one sings to them such songs as The Kitten and the Bow Wow, 
Yellow Head and Little Lamb, found in Neidlinger’s Small Songs 
for Small Singers; Bentley’s Bobby Redbreast, found in Song 
Primer; Poulson’s Milk for Supper, found in A Little Child’s Day; 
and Tomlin’s Rockabye, found in Child Garden of Song. 

Five-year-old children can help sing some of the following 
songs: Neidlinger’s Six Little Puppies, The Kettle, Doll Song, and 
Bunny in Small Songs for Small Singers; Bentley’s The Fiddle and 
the Clock in Song Primer; Poulson’s Thanks for Daily Blessings, 
Snowflakes, and Brave in Songs for a Little Child’s Day. 

At six children will enjoy learning the following songs: Bent- 
ley’s Soldier Boys, The Wind, and Jack Frost found in Song Prim- 
er; Bentley’s Hard to Wake, Sleighing Song, in Song Series book ; 
Hill’s God’s Love, The Moon and Nature’s Goodnight in Song 
Stories; Neidlinger’s Tick Tock, Mr. Squirrel and Bluebird in 
Small Songs for Small Singers; Brown’s Spring and Summer found 
in One and Twenty Songs. 

Songs for seven- and eight-year-old children may increase in 
difficulty. The range from which to choose songs is wide. The 
following are illustrative: Bentley’s The See Saw, Dance of Fairies, 
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Day and Night in Song Primer; Neidlinger’s Falling Leaves, Mr. 
Duck and Mr. Turkey, Rocking Baby in Small Songs for Siall 
Singers; Gaynor’s Robin Redbreast and Jack Frost in Songs of 
Child World. (See Rhymes and Poetry.) 
Some simple toys with which to beat time 
Musical Toys are toy drums, tambourines, a triangle or horse- 
shoes to be struck with buttonhooks, a box filled 
with small shells or pebbles, and horse reins with bells. These toys 
can be used out of doors in marking time to story songs or to the 
phonograph, indoors, to the piano. 

The commercial toys, vocophones, solophones or kazoos may 
be secured for about twenty-five cents apiece. In Bulletin No. 84 
issued by Community Service, One Madison Avenue, New York, 
suggestions are given for organizing a toy symphony. 

Playing Band. In playing band children keep time with their 
musical toys and in marching indoors they march to piano music; 
out-of-doors they march to the phonograph or to singing. A “drum- 
major’’ must of course be chosen to lead. The band may sometimes 
dress up in fancy caps made of crepe paper. 

Making Musical Toys. A play leader who has musical train- 
ing and is ingenious, can use some of the methods worked out by 
Mrs. Satis Coleman of Columbia University who has evolved a 
method whereby a foundation may be laid for musical training and 
enthusiasm developed on the part of very young children by play 
methods.* She teaches the children to make small Pipes of Pan; 
drums by using mixing boards or gourds; one, two, or three string 
violins and ’cellos; Chinese kines and other instruments. On these 
and on sleigh bells or glasses filled with colored water and tuned 
to the scale, the children play the simple tunes which they have first 
learned to sing. Children learn to sing complex tunes before they 
can play them, but when a child really is interested in a new tune 
he is then eager to make a new instrument with an extra pipe or 
string on which he can play it. 

On the playground the leader can at least have the musical 
sleigh bells and glasses of water. 

Every playground or recreation system 

ee should provide at least one phonograph to loan 
to each playground for a definite period. When 

there are no funds for such provision it is sometimes possible for a 
play leader to borrow a phonograph for a few days each month. 





* For detailed description see Good Housekeeping for June, 1920. 
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Children who begin early to hear good music will have new beauties 
in the world of sound opened to them. Records which will famil- 
iarize children with the best music should be chosen, consisting both 
of folk and classic works. The concerts may lead up to the com- 
munity-wide music memory contests. 
A music memory contest is possible on the 
ry playground or at the community center if a 
phonograph is available. Such a contest gives 
an appreciation of music which will enrich the lives of all who enter. 
It is an activity for adults as well as for children. 

On certain days prior to the contest compositions are played so 
that the contestants may have an opportunity to familiarize them- 
selves with the themes and the names of the composers. On the 
day of the memory contest the selections are played and the con- 
testants write down in order the names of as many of the composi- 
tions and their composers as they can remember. 

In many places music memory contests have been made com- 
munity wide, arousing interest in the entire community from skilled 
musicians to school boys. 

Lists of selections and composers, a plan of preparation, sug- 

gestions for publicity and details of the contest are given in THE 
PLAYGROUND, January, 1921, pp. 610-616. From the Bureau of 
Community Music of Community Service may be secured informa- 
tion and suggestions for the conducting of music memory contests. 
The National Music Bureau for the Advancement of Music, 105 
West 40th Street, New York City, has publicity material which it 
furnished free to newspapers desiring it. 
a A play leader who has some ability as a 
on the song leader can make group singing attractive 
Playground to older boys and girls as one of the activities of 
the music corner. Such play songs as Today is Monday, camp 
songs, and some folk songs are suitable for every day purposes on 
the playground. Special programs and practice for them give op- 
portunity for patriotic and special songs. Singing through voco- 
phones will interest boys, who sometimes think singing silly. 








Old Fashioned Square Dance 


Simplified for a Social Mixer Dance 


Francis H. Haire 
Community Service (Incorporated ) 


Music: Turkey in the Straw 
FORMATION : 

Quadrille formation, which is four couples facing a hollow 
square. ‘The lady is on the right of the gentleman. Head Couples 
are the two couples facing the long way of the room, Side Couples 
are those facing the side walls. 

The entire dance step consists of skipping allowing two skips 
for each measure. 

First Figure 
(a) Eight skips in a circle to left. Hands joined to make circle. 
4 measures of the music 
(b) Eight skips to right in circle, 4 measures of music 
Second Figure 
(a) Head couples advance to center with four skipping steps. 2 
measures of music 
(b) Head couples skip back to place with four skipping steps. 2 
measures of music 
(c) Head couples repeat (a) and (b). 4 measures of music twice 
(d) Side couples advance and retreat twice repeating steps done by 
Head couples. 8 measures 
Third Figure 
(a) Ladies advance to center with four skipping steps. 2 meas- 
ures of music 
(b) All join right hands and circle clock-wise with four skipping 
steps. 2 measures of music 
(c) Face opposite direction all join left hands and circle four skips 
counter clock wise. 2 measures of music 
(d) Return to original place beside partner with four skipping steps 
backward. 2 measures of music 
(e) Gentlemen repeat the steps danced by the ladies, 8 measures 
of the music 
Fourth Figure 
Partners face. Grand Right and Left around circle until original 
place is reached. Swing own partner the second time, and finish in 
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original position, partners side by side. Start by giving right hand 
to own partner and left hand to next in line, and so on right and 
left around entire circle. To give the full beauty to the Grand 
Right and Left, take four skipping steps with each person in swing- 
ing past. 

This step requires 8 measures if not hurried, that is if care is 
taken to make four skips to each person. 

Fifth Figure 

Designate one of the Head Couples as first couple. The lady of this 
couple moves with four skipping steps to the next couple on her right 
which will be called the second couple. Forming a circle with them 
she swings them once around with four skips then moves again to 
next couple, which is couple three, and swings them, then on to the 
last couple, which is couple four, and swings them and so on around 
to her original place. In the meantime her partner has been follow- 
ing her doing the same thing with each couple only he waits before 
starting until she has reached the couple opposite him, which is cou- 
ple three. 

The lady of couple two starts as soon as the gentleman of cou- 
ple one has reached the couple opposite her (couple four), and she 
is followed by her partner. At the proper time the lady of couple 
three starts, then the gentleman of couple three, then the lady of 
couple four, and lastly the gentleman of couple four, until all have 
made the round of the couples and returned to their original posi- 
tions and swung their own partners. 

Music is played over and over until the end of the figure. 


Sixth Figure 

Head couple number one with inside hands joined turns to face 
out and others with partners by their side fall into line behind them 
and skip once around circle and then lead off to seats. 

While I have suggested that the steps come out exactly with the 
music, the beauty of the figures is that it does not mar the dance 
if they do not. As in the old fashioned quadrille the musicians 
just stop playing at the end of each figure then start again with the 
caller at the beginning of the next figure. This is quite an advan- 
tage when putting dancers and an accompanist together for the first 
time as in a recreation Mixer. 

May I also suggest that this dance is adaptable to grass or dirt 
surfaces and that almost any instrument will do for the accompani- 
ment. It has been used at picnics and for street dancing. 
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On With the Dance! 


Not suppression but regulation is the need in modern danc- 
ing places in the opinion of Mrs. Martha P. Falconer of the Ameri- 
can Social Hygiene Association. 

“All normal young people crave and need exercise, and they 
should have it in a safe social setting. Dancing can be made a 
wholesome way for young people to come together. It is an instinct 
like eating, fighting and mating, and if we suppress it we shall do 
harm. After young people have been cooped up all day in school 
or at work, they need the exercise that dancing provides and the 
association with other young folk that goes with it. 

The intelligent social worker recognizes that the thing to do is 
to provide the right social surroundings and let young people dance 
their fill. I hope there will be a revival of our old-time American 
dances, Dan Tucker, Weevily Wheat, Happy Is the Miller and 
Skip to My Lou. ‘They are more interesting to Americans than 
foreign folk dances can be and they give chances for the bit of solo 
prancing that almost everybody likes to do. There should be plenty 
of pageants to occupy young people’s minds, and dancing in them, 
but the dance in couples has its place and should not be given up. 

“If young people dance indecorously it is the fault of parents 
and of the community which does not provide dancing places where 
lack of decorum is ruled out. Do away with immodest positions 
and movements and young people will enjoy proper dancing just as 
much. We can do away with these objectionable features if we'll 
only unite and try, instead of standing back wailing that we can’t 
imagine what’s got into boys and girls, or excusing ourselves by 
saying times have changed and everybody dances that way. Every- 
body doesn’t. Nobody can dance that way unless the older people 
who control dancing places, public and private, allow it.” 





Harvest Festival Concert and Ball 


The Harvest Festival concert and ball held under the auspices 

of Community Service in the town hall Stockbridge, Mass., was a 

most enjoyable affair. Local soloists sang at the concert which pre- 

ceded the ball. The hall was decorated with autumn leaves, jack 

o’lanterns and cornstalks. A balloon dance and a dance of the 
harvest moon were features of the ball. 
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Start Now! 


In the October 5th issue of “Community Progress,” a paper 
published twice a month by the North Carolina College for Women, 
appears the following editorial which has a note of encouragement 
for community workers: 


Start Now! 


There are no “dead” communities. There are many dormant 
ones—communities in which human beings live, but appear to be 
entirely unconscious of their community obligations. Some persons 
become accustomed to this non-cooperative type of living and seem to 
enjoy it; they are not normal. The normal human being glories in 
common achievements, in sharing the burden of others, in social 
rather than individual living. 

What most communities lack is the will to act. And will must 
first be born in the mind of some individual, some person who pos- 
sesses the powers of leadership. Every community has some leader- 
ship, however deeply it may be concealed under the cloak of apathy. 
The task of the teacher or the community leader is to discover this 
dormant leadership and give it a social task. Simple beginnings are 
best; many communities fail in community efforts because they 
make proposals which are too far in advance of the people. But, 
the important thing is to start something! 

The next important item is to start in now! Nothing is gained 
by waiting for a more propitious time. Some community effort is 
possible now. It may be merely the organization of a parent-teacher 
association, a chamber of commerce, or a football team. Somewhere 
in your community there is an unmet need. Find that need; con- 
vince the people that it is a real need. Then, start organizing to 
meet that need. And, don’t be discouraged because all the people 
don’t agree with you or come around to offer their assistance. 
Non-cooperation may have become a habit with some of them; then 
it takes time to overcome the effects of a habit. Your task as a com- 
munity leader is not to convince everybody; that would consume 
your lifetime. Convince a few, and then supply the contagious 
urge of success. Thousands of communities in North Carolina are 
waiting for you! If you are sincere and courageous, you may find 
out by starting now! 
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Children as Lobbyists 


The recreation director of Community Service, of Aberdeen, 
Washington, went to her office two days before Hallow’en intent on 
a long day of clearing up routine duties. At eleven o'clock she 
gave up the task as hopeless. Her telephone-had rung thirty-seven 
times in two hours. 

“Hello, is this the Play-Lady?” 

“Yes.” ° 

“Then please, Missis, ain’t we goin’ to have any Hallowe’en 
party?” 

This was the first of the thirty-seven conversations. To the 
first five inquiries the recreation leader responded that there would 
be no party. To the next three she replied that she didn’t see how 
it was to be done. All calling after ten o’clock were told that cer- 
tainly there would be a party—a free party—with everybody in- 
vited—at Community Halls. 

One young man reminded “Miss Play-Lady” that fixin’s would 
be an important item and evidently to help insure them volunteered 
the services of himself and scooter-wagon. However, more than a 
scooter-wagon was necessary for the fixin’s, which consisted of one 
hundred pies—mostly pumpkin, eight hundred sandwiches, four hun- 
dred apples and a great many quarts of hot chocolate. Twenty- 
five washtubs were used, too, for the customary apple bobbing stunt. 

This all came about as the result of the concerted and well timed 
efforts of the children of the town. Just how they perfected the 
plan is not known but system was surely employed in carrying it out. 
How different is this demand on the community for a wholesome 
festivity from the destructive mischief in which those of yesterday 





Textile Exhibit 


People of Lowell, Mass., who visited the textile exhibit col- 
lected in the Chamber of Commerce rooms by Community Service, 
have a better idea of the scope of their city’s chief industry. An 
amazing variety of fabrics were shown—ranging from plush for 
Pullman upholstery and sail duck such as was used on the Resolute 
in the cup defender races to silk hosiery. American gas mask felt, 


the first to pass the government test, could be found on one of the 
cards. 
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To the Very Old* 


And she carried youth like a banner! That line happens to be 
from P. G. Wodehouse’s novel in this issue. It’s a gay, irresponsi- 
ble story. Perhaps that’s why there’s a text in it. 

You, elderly lady that you are, or venerable gentleman—how 
do you carry your years? At thirty, are you able to outwalk and 
outdance and outsmile the weary young he-flappers or she-flappers 
all around you? Can you walk a mile in fifteen minutes and do ten 
of those miles without a halt? 

At forty, have you started hiring an able-bodied man to cut 
your grass for you? At fifty, do you let your boys and girls beat 
you at games? At sixty, have you grown so senescent that you 
don’t read Alice in Wonderland? Of course you haven’t. You 
would not have read so far if you had. You know that some of 
our young people are trying furiously to seem old, hard, disillusion- 
ed, experienced. Let them try. They fool nobody except them- 
selves. They'll know better when they grow up. The rest of us, 
looking at life from the towering heights of thirty or forty years, 
know how to carry ourselves. We know how to carry our youth. 
Like a banner! 





Legion for Playgrounds 


A part of the report of the Americanism Commission which was 
adopted at the American Legion Convention at Kansas City reads: 

“A definite period should be devoted every week in public and 
private schools to appropriate patriotic exercises. 

“We believe that motion pictures and stereopticons can be 
used advantageously in patriotic education, and we approve the 
action of National Headquarters in developing this service, and 
urge its continuation and extension. 

“We recommend the endorsement of the program of a coopera- 
tion between the Legion and the National Education Association 
adopted at Des Moines, July 4, 1921, and the plan for holding of 
American Education Week December 4th to 10th. 

“Civic playgrounds under proper directions are an exceed- 
ingly effective means of developing ideals of service and educating 





* Courtesy of Collier's 
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SOVIET THEATRES 


children for citizenship, particularly among the foreign-born chil- 
dren. We strongly endorse such playground training and urge 
its extension.” 





Soviet Theatres* 


Whatever the other results of the Russian Revolution, it has 
at least given a strong impetus to activity in the theatre, according 
to a writer in the London Sunday Times, who has just returned 
from a tour through eastern and central Europe, during which he 
paid special attention to the contemporary drama. Little play- 
houses run by workers and soldiers such as are referred to in 
Vyacheslav Shishkov’s story, Old Vavilych, which appeared in the 
Living Age a few weeks ago, abound throughout Russia. In Mos- 
cow alone there are said to be four thousand. 

These little theatres differ radically from those that we know 
in America for they are, in most cases, wooden shacks, sometimes 
rooms, which are fitted and used for the purposes of lectures, cinema, 
and theatricals. Both workers and peasants write their own plays, 
perform them, and make the scenery and costumes. Each class 
has its own subject, but both are strongly disposed to treat their sub- 
jects symbolically. While the workers enjoy exhibiting and castigat- 
ing the vanity and folly of the old ruling class, the peasants are oc- 
cupied with deeply religious and mystical themes. But the main thing 
to note is that both classes are free to express themselves dramatic- 
ally within the bounds set by the requirements of a new world, as it 
were, fighting for its life. They are expected to express what strict 
Communist life is and how it should be lived. 

The outburst of enthusiasm for the theatre, which is apparently 
even more spontaneous and far more general than that of Eliza- 
bethan England, is due to two circumstances. One is the increased 
freedom of expression. The other is the fact that the theatre now 
expresses the ideals of present-day Russia, and the peasant audiences 
witness plays written around their own actual experiences of every 
day. Sometimes the people are roused to such a pitch of enthu- 
siasm that they almost take part in the action themselves, and are 
so carried away by their feelings that the whole house breaks into a 
shout as the curtain falls. 





* Courtesy of The Living Age. 
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Plays for Girls’ and Women’s Clubs 


Group II].—For Those with Limited Experience 

The Flower of Yeddo by Victor Mapes. A little Japanese play 
that has proved very popular. 6 characters. Published by Samuel 
French, price 30c. Royalty 

Joint Owners in Spain by Alice Brown. 1 act with interior 
setting. 4 characters. Touching play of the way two old ladies 
made one room into two homes. Obtained from Samuel French, 
price 35c. Royalty 

The Kleptomaniac by Margaret Cameron. A comedy in one 
act. 7 female characters. Simple interior setting and every day 
costumes. Obtained from Samuel French, price 30c. No royalty 

Mrs. Willis’ Will from French of Emile Forrestre. 1 act, in- 
terior. 5 characters. A little peasant girl who came into a fortune, 
coveted and expected by two shallow fine ladiees. Time, one hour. 
Obtained from Walter Baker, price 25c. No royalty 

The Piper's Pay by Margaret Cameron. A comedy in 1 act. 
7 parts. Time 45 minutes. The cure of a “Collector of Souvenirs.” 
Obtained from Samuel French price 30c. No royalty 

The Rector by Rachel Crothers. 1 act and 1 interior. 6 female, 
1 male. Easy to produce. Comedy with undercurrent of serious- 
ness. Obtained from Samuel French, price 30c. No royalty 

The Rostoff Pearls by Mary R. Nevitt. 1 act with interior 
setting. 7 characters. A bride whose dot for her marriage to a 
foreign nobleman inpoverishes her family, tries to make restitution 
by selling a wedding gift. Good parts throughout. Time 45 minutes. 
Obtained from Samuel French, price 30c. No royalty 

Spreading the News by Lady Gregory. (in Seven Short Plays). 
6 male and 3 female characters, but possible for all women. Building 
up an imaginary crime by gossip. Obtained from Samuel French, 
price $2.00. Royalty. This volume also includes, Hyacinth Halvey, 
The Rising of the Moon, The Jackdaw, The Workhouse Ward, The 
Travelling Man, and the Gaol Gate. 

The Widow’s Veil by Alice Rostetter. An excellent comedy 
including two characters and many other voices. Irish dialect. The 
staging would be quite difficult as it represents a dumbwaiter shaft. 
Obtained from the Drama League Book Shop, price 35c. Permis- 
sion to produce the play should be obtained from Egmont Arens, 17 
West 8th Street, New York City. 
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SOLVAY 
CALCIUM 
CHLORIDE 


is giving marked 
satisfaction as a 
surface dressing 
for children’s 








playgrounds. 


WITH I 

SOLVAY calsiey 
| CHLORIDE 

| I" will not stain the children’s clothes or playthings and its 

germicidal property is a feature which has the strong en- 


dorsement of physicians and playground directors. 
Write for Illustrated Booklet 


~ SEMET- SOLVAY CO. Syracuse, N. Y. 
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THEO A. GROSS, PRESIDENT 
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CLARK & GIBBY, Inc. 
Office Furniture of Quality 


High Grade, Distinctive Matched Suites for the Executive 
Regular, paumasaatal Furniture for the General Office 


Main Shinies 343 ial. ew York 
Up-town Branch, 6 E. 43rd St. 
Used Furniture Department, 164 William St. 
Telephone: Franklin 3167 
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TWO-YEAR Norma! Course for Directors of Physical Education, Playground Super- 

visors, Dancing Teachers and Swimming Instructors. 

Thorough preparation in all branches under strong faculty of experienced men and women. 

Our graduates are filling the most responsible positions in the country. High School graduates from 

accredited schools admitted without examination. =~ dormitories for poy et ee : 
~ Ye are now in our new building in a fine reet- 

18th Session opens September 26, 1921 dential section of C ee ee walking 

distance of two of Chicago's finest Parks and of the Chicago University ew gymnasiums—new 

classrooms and laboratories—new dormitory. All modern, up-to-date facilities wal equipment. 


CHICAGO NORMAL SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
For tllustrated catalog address Frances Musselman, Principal, Box 45, 5026 Greenwood Ave., Chicago, Ill. 








Take Advantage of This 
Special Combination Offer 
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The news of social agencies in 
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The Playground PER YEAR 
The official organ of the National FOR BOTH 
Recreation Movement. 
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Community Buildings for Industrial Towns 


A valuable new handbook on the planning and conducting of community 
buildings; the result of a study of a number of centers now functioning success- 
fully. Includes suggestions for activities. Published by C ommunity Service 
(Incorporated) One Madison Avenue, New York. Price 75 cents. 
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with Seats when Needed 


Have plenty of seats on hand. The extra tickets 
sold at the big events pay for them. Knockdown 
Bleachers can be stored in odd spaces, in an attic or 
under stairways, and can be put up in a jiffy. Suit- 
able for indoors or out—temporary or permanent. 
Heavily ironed and braced. Wildest rooters can’t affect them. 
In use for years—never acomplaint. Y. M. C. A.’s, Univer- 
sities, big ball leagues, minor leagues, industrial plants, and 
civic organizations from New York to San Francisco among 
the enthusiastic users. 
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Sections 14ft. long, 3 to 15 seats high. Clear, 
strong lumber, painted one coat. Foot boards 
below seats to protect clothing. Write for parti- 
culars. 


LEAVITT MANUFACTURING CO. 
363 Griggs St., Urbana, IIl. 
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BATTLE CREEK 


NORMAL SCHOOL OF 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


A progressive school founded on 
the best methods of physical 
education. 


Other distinctive features:—The 
great medical department of the 
Sanitarium hydrotherapy — mas- 
sage—medical gymnastics—indoor 
and outdoor swimming pools and 
gymnasiums—club room—business 
training and courses in National 
and Local Social Forces included. 


The third year specializes in School, 
Medical or Industrial Fields. Par- 
tial self-support opportunities. Fall 
term begins September. 


STANDARD COURS E—Three 
years and six weeks Camp Life— 
for high school graduates. 


Graduates given Life Teaching 
Certificate by the State of Michi- 
gan. 


SUMMER CAMP SCHOOL— 
Six weeks. Official Girl Scouts 
Camp. Playground and dancing 
courses and aquatic sports. 

Address, for catalog and other 
information 


DR. LINDA M. ROTH, 
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Box P, BATTLE CREEK, Mich. 
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OBJECTIVES of 
COMMUNITY SERVICE 


CITIZENSHIP 
THROUGH LEISURE TIME 


ITIZENSHIP is the goal of Community 

Service. @ Delinquency is reduced, health is 
improved, the craving to get more out of life is 
satisfied and men and women become citizens of 
America as they enjoy together worthwhile leisure 
time activities under Community Service. 

Leisure time activities are a means of produc- 
ing citizens. 

Merely to fill the leisure time of life with 
worthwhile activities is not the thought of Com- 
munity Service. 

A community morale is sought which shall 
bind all together and give sustaining power to 
each individual and to the community as a whole. 

















